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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_———_ 
HE event of the week has been a speech from Lord Derby to 
the Conservative Working-men of Liverpool. We have 
analyzed it elsewhere, but must observe here that it is understood on 
all hands as an announcement that Lord Derby remains an active 
leader of the Conservatives, that he endorses Mr. Disraeli’s advice 
to wait till the pear ripens, that he accepts but scorns the ballot, 
and that he thinks his party may successfully resist strong con- 
structive legislation, especially restrictive licensing laws, sanitary 
laws, laws remodelling county government, and laws such as were 
suggested by the promoters of the Social Alliance. He is opposed 
to Home Rule, to any concession to Ultramontanes, and to inter- 
vention in the next great war on the Continent, and in favour 
only of judicial reform and of a limited creation of Life Peers. 
‘That is a programme which will not attract much enthusiasm, but 
may prove very effective for party purposes. 





Unfortunately for him, Sir John Pakington had to address a 
‘body of Conservatives at Rochdale the day after Lord Derby's able 
speech. Consequently, it reads very tame, and, according to the 
Times, very dismal. It was an after-dinner speech to some seven 
hundred of the Rochdale Conservative Association, in the Roch- 
dale Town Hall, but Sir John certainly did not show much after- 
dinner spirit. He imputed to the Government that for three years it 
had been acting under the delusion that democratic measures would 
bring it popularity, and had consequently been ‘ pandering ” to a 
democratic feeling that does not really exist in any force,—as 
evidence of which he quoted the explosion of feeling about the 
Prince of Wales's illness. He described the policy of the Govern- 
ment as before all things a “sensational” policy, and on this he 
harped as if it were a very brilliant point indeed. The Pro- 
testants of Ireland were grieved and disgusted, the landowners of 
Ireland were scandalized, and the Catholics of Ireland were thrown 
into the Home Rule movement, by what the Government had done. 
‘The Government had been as extravagant as they had boasted of 
being economical. In relation to Naval affairs, the administra- 
tion of the Admiralty had been one ‘* of confusion and disaster.” 
The Army of 130,000 men which he (Sir John Pakington) had 


left in 1868 had been unwisely reduced by 20,000 men, only to | 


have the 20,000 men added again on the outbreak of war. He 
comdemned the abolition of Purchase, and called the new system 
a ‘‘ policy of espionage,” and in general used as many hard names 
for the acts of the present Government as his literary imagination 
could invent. 


should be inscribed ‘‘on every Conservative banner” that they | cials. 


. | Central Hotel, fired on him, and inflictel a wound of which he 


died in a few hours. ‘Che murderer was carried off to prison, but 
so irritated were the people, with whom Fisk, for some reason or 


other, was popular, that they surrounded the prison and threatened 





to lynch Stokes, and he was only saved by a military guard. We 
have commented elsewhere on the extraordinary career of Mr. Fisk, 


53! and need only add here that he was believed in New York to 


have lost nerve, and to be contemplating a compromise with the 
holders of Erie, an idea for which as yet no foundation has been 
shown. He was much more likely to have struck out some new 
and surpassing coup against his shareholders. 


The French Elections have ended in a great victory for the 
Government. In Paris, although half the electors abstained, M. 
Vautrain, the moderate Radical, supported by M. Thiers, has been 
returned by a majority of 27,000, while in seventeen other places 
fourteen Republicans have been successful. Two of these, it is 
true, are said to be only “ official Republicans,” or ‘ Republicans 
hoping for place ;” but that would be no argument for them with 
their electors, and the point is their opinion. Of the remaining 
three, two are Bonapartists, who, however, do not preach Bona- 
partism, and one is a Legitimist. It was believed in Paris that 
the first consequence of the election of M. Vautrain would be the 
return of the Government to Paris, but this Assembly is full of 
those who may be brayed in a mortar without result, and the 
majority mean to keep where they are, and punish Paris, even at 
the cost of an insurrection. 


The scene in the French Assembly to which we make allusion 
elsewhere, arose on Saturday during the pro furmd business of 
reading a report from the Committee on Petitions. ‘The reporter, 
M. Lorgeril, a Legitimist, used the phrase, ‘the provisional Re- 
public,” whereupon somebody, presumably a Radical, shrieked out 
“ this is a provocation,”—and Bedlam broke loose. M. Bethmont 
was understood to assert that M. Thiers’ official title was ‘ Presi- 
dent of the Republic,” and not of the provisional republic ; and this 
brought up M. Giraud, who said he had voted for the President, 
but held his title to be provisional ; and then everybody cried for 
la cléture, and M. Lepére rising to speak to that, everybody 
roared and screamed and gesticulated at once, till M. Gravy, 
who all this while had been ringing his bell, with about as much 
effect as if he had been ringing it in Paris, put his hat on his 
head and declared the discussion closed. These scenes recur con- 
stantly, the Assembly being apparently determined to justify 
Charles Reade’s description of the Assembly of 1848 as a collec- 
tion ‘‘ of wild beasts fed with peppered tongue.” Every scene of 
the kind brings a coup d'état so much nearer, but no one, not even 
M. Thiers, suggests a remedy, though he scolds when they 
interrupt him. 


An Irish journal states that Mr. Serjeant Dowse, hitherto 
Solicitor-General for Ireland, has been appointed Attorney-General 
—which, if it be authentic, must be due of course to the resig- 
nation of the late Attorney-General, Mr. Serjeant Barry, who has 
never been able to get returned to the House of Commons. Mr. 
Serjeant Dowse thoroughly deserves his promotion. There is not 


Ile ended bis peroration by the remark that it | a more steady or cleverer politician on the list of Government offi- 


Hardly ever absent from a division, astute as a law officer, 


are ‘advocates of enlightenment, progress, and rational liberty, | in the highest degree humorous and commonsensical as a general 
but that they utterly condemned democratic innovations and re- | speaker, he is one of the thoroughly cheerful occupants of the 
volutionary excesses,”—eloquent, but hardly lucid or instructive | Treasury Bench, and gives to its otherwise perhaps too lugubrious 


language. 
Disraeli’s own household suffrage only “ progress and rational 
liberty ”? 


| 


Is the Ballot a democratic innovation, and Mr. | earnestness a ray of sunshine,—nay, an air of stout enjoyment. 


The Marquis of Hartington made a speech to his constituents at 
Radnor last week, the most important part of which—his declara- 


James Fisk, of New York, the dictator of the Erie Railway, | tion in relation to Irish Education—we have considered amply 
was assassinated on Sunday by E. Stokes, a Wall-Street dealer, | elsewhere. He made, however, some declarations as to the Army 
and Erie Stock consequently rose in London 3 per cent. Accord- | reform which, coming from him—an Ex-Secretary of War—have 


ing to the American papers, a mistress of Fisk’s, a Mrs. Mansfield, | some importance. 


The abolition of purchase was not regarded by 


had quitted him for Stokes, and Fisk had brought the law to bear | himself and his colleagues as an end, he said, but as @ means,—a 


upon his rival, arresting him three times, the last time for libel. | means to a complete system of organization. 
Stokes, irritated by this, met Fisk in the corridor of the Grand , country should be rendered not only dangerous, but impossible.” 


“Invasion of this 
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‘¢ We must have a defensive power to secure us against invasion, 
even should by some unforeseen accident, our Navy be overwhelmed, 
and a standing army well organized and capable of striking a 
blow in any part of the world.” The last sentence has been 
savagely criticized as an ‘inflammatory statement ” by Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt (in a letter of great pretension to Tueslay’s Times), who 
regards it as a fearful innovation even on the ideas of Sir Cornewall 
Lewis, with whom in the Raduor Burghs Mr. Vernon Harcourt 
tells us, in a parenthetic idyllic picture, that he spent the happiest 
days of his life. 

Sir George Lewis, who was Chaucellor of the Exchequer during 
the latter part of the Crimean war, totally disapproved our part 
in that war? And does he suppose that when we had positively 
engaged to defend Belgium from attack, we could have done so 
without lending any aid by land? Mr. Vernon Harcourt is so 
anxious to appear to be a pillar in the cause of extreme economy 
which he has taken up, that he talks a good deal of big nonsense. 





The trial of the Rev. John Selby Watson, formerly Head | 


Master of the Stockwell Grammar School, for the murder of his 
wife on Sunday, the 8th October last, took place on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday. ‘he facts of the case, the suddenness of 


the murder, its concealment for two days, the order of the | 
big box,—intended, as was assumed, for his wife's corpse,— 


the subsequent cancelling of that order, the feeble attempt 
at suicide with prussic acid, and the confession of the 


crime in the letter to Dr. Rugg, the doctor, were all proved | 
as formerly stated at the inquest, the defence being that Mr. | 


Does Mr. ilarcourt seriously think, then, that 


‘exchanged is a nuisance which the public would be heartily glad 
to see removed. 


The employers of labour appear to have been frightened by the 
rapid success of the nine-hours’ movement into a somewhat serious 
resolution. A meeting, attended by masters from all parts of 
England and Scotland, and employing more than 100,000 hands, 

‘was held on ‘Thursday, at the Palace Hotel, London. They 
resolved to form a defensive coalition against the demands of the 
men, more especially with regard to the reduction of hours, which, 
as they believe, will not stop at fifty-four hours a week. Some 
trades are already asking for fifty-one hours, and Mr. Scott 
Russell pleads for forty-eight hours. An association of this kind, 
which must act through lock-outs, may prove, unless wisely 
managed, the most dangerous ‘l'rades’ Union of all, as if successful 
over any great district, or any particular trade, it might settle 
wages with as little deference to competition as the Trades’ Unions 
| wish toshow. ‘The combination is certain to drive the ‘Trades’ 
Unious still closer together, and compel all the free labourers 
to join, unless, indeed, it has the judgment to follow 
up a half-hint of Mr. Morley’s, and organize an im- 
mense Pension Fund for all workmen who stay so many 
years in one employ. The ultimate instrument for bringing 
workmen to reason without oppressing them must be the instinc- 
| tive dread of old age, which on the Continent makes the peasant 
| think any property, however small, better than any wages, however 
| large. 

The Russian Government has published two further manifestoes 


Watson was out of his mind,—in a condition of what the pro- | in the O/jicial Gazette, in which, while declaring that the policy of 
fession calls melancholia, which often leads to homicidal mania. | Alexander IL. is a policy of peace, it recapitulates its grievances 
Various trustworthy witnesses showed the depression of the de- | against Austria, professes friendship for all Slavons not under its 
fendant’s manner for some weeks before the murder, his odd ges- | rule, aud desires the Slavons to seck their autonomy, and acquire 
ticulations when walking out of doors, his nervousness in the | “What in nations is called political spirit and in individuals 
official duty he had taken for neighbouring clergymen, and his | sagacity and conduct.” In other words; Russia wishes the Slavonic 
remarkable remorselessness and ease of manner since the crime, | races of Austria to look to her as protector, without exactly pro- 
which had not apparently weighed upon him nearly so much as mising war on their behalf. ‘The effect of this menace has been to 
the fact of ‘‘a man who could write Latin which the Bishop of frighten the Ultramontanes of Austria away from their Czech allies. 
Winchester would commend,” and who is even now contemplat- | Cardinal Rauscher, Archbishop of Vienna, has resumed his seat in 
ing a book on ‘* Church and State,” being “shut up in a place | the Reichsrath, vacant since the abolition of the Concordat; the 
like this.” The Judge, Mr. Justice Byles, summed up on Friday | Tyrolese have all come in, and the number of members, which 
afternoon, and the jury returned a verdict of guilty, with a strong | the Czechs hoped to reduce below the necessary 100, has risen to 
recommendation to mercy on account of his age and previously | 160, enough even for constitutional reforms, which require a two- 
blameless life. He was condemned to death. thirds’ vote. The Galicians, who are five millions to the Czech 
three, are all represented; and the House, in its address to the 
It must never be for- 





The Generals commanding the Looshai expedition seem to be in 
a perplexity of a somewhat novel character. General Bourchier 
telegraphs on January 4, from some place not stated, that he had 
entered the hills, that they are very precipitous, but that the 
Looshais are coming into camp to exchange fowls and vegetables 
for salt, are civil and quiet, and “are not at all the savages 
expected.” It is possible that there is a tame as well as a wild 
section of the tribe, some branches of which have certainly a taste 
for cutting off human heads,—but the telegram certainly seems to 
justify what we have always affirmed, that a sharp Civil officer, 
with three huudred picked Sonthals, and fifty white sailors hired 
in Calcutta, would have soon brought the Looshais to agree to 
reasonable terms, say a grant of £10 a year to each chief so long 
as he helped travellers, protected traders, and prevented the 
seizure of human skulls. 
and understand a bargain can almost always be managed without 
an advance of costly columns, who have to cut every step through 
otherwise impenetrable jungles. What makes the Looshais so 
much worse than the Bheels? and why will they not do for 
frontier Police ? 


If the Member for Great Grimsby does not take care he will be | 
called ** Silvery Tomline,” for he never writes about anything else. | 
His last effort has been to send two worn sixpences to the Master of | 
the Mint, and ask what he thinks of them for coin. Mr. Lowe | 
replies, of course, that he thinks badly ; but sends Colonel Tomline | 
two bright sixpences in exchange, observing that the Bank will | 
change worn silver for new, and so there is no loss to the public. | 
That is final, if it is only true; but a correspondent of the Times, | 
who signs himself ‘‘S.,” says it is not true at all, that the Bank | 
will only change on application from a bank,—unless, indeed, Mr. 
Lowe, pressed by his obstinate antagonist, has introduced a reform. | 
We suspect any cabman who took a worn sixpence to the Bank | 
for change would get more abuse than coin, and know that every- 
body in London is tormented with these * blank ” sixpences, which 
cabmen and the like look doubtfully at, then bite, and then 
decline. The people to whom sixpences are of importance rarely 
keep bank accounts, and the difficulty of getting worn coin 





People who grow fowls and want salt | 


| throne, is favourable to their demands. 
| gotten, in studying Austrian politics, that the Ultramontanes, 
| greatly as they dislike the Liberals, have no wish to exchange 
their sway for that of the Head of the schismatic Greek Church. 





The annual National Congress of Trades’ Unions and Trades’ 
‘Councils has been held this week at Nottingham, where it 
| opened its sittings on Monday. Among its voluminous proceed- 
| ings, one of the most important was the consideration it gave to 
|the Criminal Law Amendment Act of last Session, an Act the 
| worst clauses of which were inserted in the House of Lords, and 
passed late at night in the House of Commons, against the pro- 
‘test of the Government. Mr. Crompton, barrister, read a very 
| able paper on this Act, the most mischievous part of which 
| appears to be the punishment it inflicts for ‘‘ besetting a place 


| where any workman is at work with a view to coerce him,” 
| 3 member of a Union, by name Wearden, of Bolton, having 
‘been convicted under it for waiting for a man named Cooper, 

who belonged to his Union and had not paid the fine of 40s. which 

| he owed by the rules, and for asking him for payment, for which 

Wearden was sentenced toa month’s imprisonment. Mr. Mun- 

della, on Tuesday, gave a very graphic account of the way in 
which this unjust clause as to ‘‘ besetting” was carried in the 

House of Commons, late one night when the Tories had had a 
whip on purpose to carry it, and the Liberals did not know it 
would come on. Mr. Bruce ’had opposed the clause, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy made a strong appeal for it, and was answered 
by Mr. Forster in a speech which he, Mr. Mundella, ‘ had never 
heard equalled as a defence of the combinations of working-men.” 
From the Opposition itself Mr. Russell Gurney came over to them 
and voted against the clause, but the Tories carried it, not the 
less triumphantly for Mr. Mundella’s and Mr. Forster's resistance, 
—for Mr. Mundella and Mr. Forster are, perhaps, the most thorough 
| representatives of the rights of the working-classes to be found in 
| the House of Commons. 


saieenceal niin 
| Ata meeting of the Congress on Thursday, Mr. Mundella, after 


| a speech against the Truck system in the mining districts, where 
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a man who protests against it cannot get work, called the atten- 
tion of the artizans to a very bad though legal form of Truck, 
that of paying labourers part of their wages in cider or beer. In 
Devonshire they are often compelled to take one-sixth of their 
wages in that way ; the farmers, who have large orchards, seeing 
no other way to utilize the refuse of their cider. Mr. Mundella 
pointed out, amid general applause, that if the labourers, now 
such bad customers, had money to spend they would increase the 
artizans’ wealth, and the Congress passed a resolution asking Par- 
liament to make any contract for wages payable in anything but 
current coin illegal. ‘That will not quite do, as payment in land 
sould for the labourer be the best form of supplementary wages, 
but why should not the farmer who will give beer as wages be in- 
dicted every week for selling beer without a licence? He does 
sell it. 





The death of Sir F. Crossley, a man of no particular mark as a 
politician, but of great benevolence, public spirit, and consequent 
influence, has left a vacancy for the Northern division of the 
West Riding. No final arrangements have yet been made, but it 
is believed that Sir H. Edwardes on the Tory side will contest | 
the seat with Mr. Isaac Holden as the Liberal candidate. The 
election will be one of great importance. Should it turn out that 
the Nonconformists and publicans of a district like this are both 
so angry with Government as to abstain from voting or to oppose 
it, the Liberals will be seen to be in greater danger than they have 
been for twenty years. It is possible, however, that the Noncon- 
formists may not abandon a man so Radical as Mr. Holden, in 
order to let in a man who certainly will not help to give them 
anything. 

The Times on Tuesday published a highly sensational article 
about torpedoes. Mr. Whitehead’s Fish Torpedo, which appears 
to be fired from a gun below the water-line, has been pronounced 
a success ; the inventor has received a reward of £15,000, and a 
ship is to be built to test his plan still more completely. The Times 
declares that if this ship should succeed, the British Navy must be | 
once more reconstructed. ‘The Navy of the future will have to be 
plated with iron below the water-line, while coal, provisions, and 
engines will lave to be stowed above its level, in the position where 
the guns are now,—in order, we presume, to make room for the | 
torpedo artillery. That is not a pleasant prospect, but it is, at all | 
events, as good for one nation as for another, and best for the 
richest. 


Sir John Trelawney, making a speech to his constituents of East 
Cornwall on Monday, offered a suggestion of which we hope to 
hear more. He proposed that all offences against the Game Laws, 
which he wishes to modify greatly in favour of the tenant, should 
be heard before the County Court, which would be impartial. 
That is sensible ; but we would go much farther, and invest the 
County-Court Judge with jurisdiction over all kinds of criminal 
cases where the punishment is now usually a fine. Ile is twice as 
competent as the magistracy, does not live in the places where he | 
administers justice, and would very speedily reduce the average | 
of petty crimes. It would be far easier and wiser to give him 
more work than, as Mr. Otto Trevelyan recommends, to reduce 
his pay or increase the area of his civil jurisdiction. The notion 
of putting office up to sale by Dutch auction which prevails to 
such an extent just now will before long fill our Courts with 
men whom the people will not trust, and consequently create the 
most dangerous of all popular sentiments,—a contempt for visible 
law. You cannot buy brain-work at the price of handiwork even 
in an overcrowded profession. 


} 


The statement of our article of last week with respect to the 
censorship of political attacks on the Government in the panto- , 
mimes has been exactiy confirmed by the evidence of this week. 
The Era, challenged to produce any case in which an interdict 
had been put on attacks on the Government, published part of a 
letter from the Examiner of Stage Plays, Mr. W. B. Donne, con- 
taining the following sentences:— Dear Sir,—There are three | 
passages in your pantomime which must be omitted in representa- | 
ere Names and political allusions are not permitted. | 
I have struck Lowe’s name and the matches out of every pantomime 
for 1871.—Yours truly, W. B. Donne.” And on Tuesday a letter 
appeared from Mr. Donne himself, explicitly stating that this has 
always been iis course for fourteen years past, that it is not due 
to any instructions received this year from the Government 
or any other quarter, and that it was the course of Mr. Kemble 
before him. ‘hat is precisely what we maintained, but it is | 
simply ridiculous to suppose that there is any purpose now 
answered by retaining this foolish restriction on political satire. | 


| What we can have in all our papers, we can have on the stage. 


No party is so very sensitive as to take fire at a joke at its ex- 
pense, and as for the Duily Telegraph's discovery that we don’t 
want our amusements spoiled by politics, why, that is a mere 
matter of taste;—you might just as well put a fine on publishers 


of illustrated poems ; for our own parts, we can say honestly that 


we don’t want our poems spoiled by illustrations, but we should 
hardly think of imposing our taste in this respect on all mankind. 


There has been a rumour to the effect that the French Com- 
munist and savant Elisée Reclus, of whose hard sentence of 
transportation we have more than once spoken, has already had 
his sentence commuted; but we believe it has as yet no foundation, 
though we hope it may be only an augury of what is to happen. 


The petition signed by the English men of scieuce, Messrs. Lyell, 
| Prestwich, and Henry Woodward, all distinguished geologists, the 


last of whom translated M. Reclus’ book on ‘+ the Earth "—by Dr. 
Carpenter, Professor Owen, and many other men of the highest 
scientific eminence, was this week presented to the Commission 
of Pardons, and hopes are entertained of a favourable issue. 


The doctors who give alcohol freely to their patients in cases of 
weakness are much exercised in spirit lest the cautionary address 
of some 250 eminent medical men, to which we referred a week or 





‘two ago, should frighten ‘ weak-minded” patients, and prevent 


them from being willing to follow their doctors’ directions when they 
prescribe wine, and accordingly these practitioners have filled some 
columns in the Zimes of this week with exhortations to their 
feebler patients not to be afraid to drink when they are told. Let 
them make their hearts easy. ‘hat is uot the form weak-mindedness 
takes. Weakness of mind is much more apt to favour the liberal 


/use of pleasant remedies like wine, than austerity in refraining 


from them,—and for a very obvious reason, that it takes some 
strength of mind to resist a temptation, but none to yield to it. 











The medical journals are priding themselves, not without jus- 
tice, on the science and skill shown by the physicians of the Prince 
of Wales in pulling him through his imminent danger, and are dwell- 
ing on the patience with which the regular and well-known course 
of the disease’s development was watched without any even momen- 
tary hesitation as to the treatment. ‘This pride is perfectly natural 
and just ; perhaps even they may be right in quoting, with a sort 
of triumph in the imaginative force of the expression, the words 
“of one of the two great clinical authorities to whose care the 
Prince was entrusted,” that ‘‘it is not so much that a man has the 
fever as that he és the fever ” (though we should have thought it 
could not be more correct than to say that ‘it is not so much that 
a man is in health as that he és health,” which surely wouldn't 


be quite correct) ; but we do think the theoretic science and skill 


of the profession might have been more merciful to us in point of 
grand words. Why were we told, when the temperature of the 
Prince was gradually becoming lower, that “the process of 


| defervescence continued satisfactorily,”—when the pain above the 


hip-joint followed the fever, that it was one of “the sequelae of 
typhoid,” and that it was aggravated by ‘ the long accubitus,"— 
i.e.,in plain English, the lying-down ? And why does the profession 
so acutely enjoy imposing on us with big words that it tells us that 
in typhoid the fever-process “is a species of pathological parabo- 


‘loid, which describes a curve for an average of twenty-eight days?” 


A paraboloid is a solid figure generated by the revolution of a 
parabola round its axis; now, what conceivable meaning can be 
expressed by saying that a fever-process is a solid figure at all? 


| still more that it is the special kind of solid figure caused by the 
‘revolution of a parabola, and most of all, that it is such a solid 
‘figure as describes a curve for an average of twenty-eight days? 


It is all very well for learned medical writers to practise upon the 
weak nerves of us laymen with their graud technical terms, but at 
least let them themselves understand the words they use, and not 
invent them merely to hurl them at and astonish us, as the British 
Medical Journal uses this unfortunate ‘“ pathological paraboloid ” 


that is guilty of describing curves, as if it were a sort of moon, ip 
| a periodic time of twenty-eight days. 





A correspondent of Tuesday’s 7imcs makes a very useful and 
reasonable suggestion, —that all the suburban railways should issue 
third-class season tickets, as they already do first and second-class 
season tickets. Why has not this been done, and very early morn- 
ing trains been put on, long ago? It might enable the artizans 
to live out of town, aud nothing could be more profitable to the 


‘railways than that, to say nothing of the benefit to the working- 


men. 


Consols were on Friday 923 to 92. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
LORD DERBY’S SPEECH AT LIVERPOOL. 


ORD DERBY’S speech to the Conservative working-men 

of Liverpool is not exactly “ peart and chippy,” 

as the Zimes describes it—it might as well have described 
Mr. Cardwell’s at Oxford as most entertaining—but it is a 
very good speech, spoken by a sensible man, who sees his 
way to a policy with which he can heartily agree, which 
will attract a party, if not the nation, and which, as he 
thinks, will work. It is a very important speech, too. It 
will be found, we think, that Lord Derby—who has clearly 
given up the intention, at one time attributed to him, of 
retiring from public life—has furnished his followers with 
the thing they of all others most required, namely, a 
definite ‘‘ cue,” that their action will henceforward be con- 
certed instead of desultory, and that their speeches will be 
of a much more intelligible and interesting kind. They 


will not, for instance, in the struggle just coming contest | 


the West Riding—by far the most important election of 
the Recess—on vague and general issues, mere constitutional 
platitudes or criticisms which only stir up bitter words, 
but will submit “Lord Derby’s policy” 
electors. That policy is in substance the one we indicated 
last week as the one which their circumstances and their ten- 
dencies were alike forcing upon the Tories. Lord Derby does 
not, it is true, urge on immediate action. He begs his followers 
not in their eagerness to postpone power to place. He rather 
inclines towards Mr. Disraeli’s plan of letting things ripen for 
a year, but he states clearly that he seeks power first, and 
place only as an ingredient in power; that he wants a 
“tolerably assured majority,’ and that he is not without 
some hope of obtaining one, for he will, as we assumed his 
party would, “go in” against constructive legislation. On 
this subject he meets and contends with the Liberals all round 
the compass. They are going to introduce a Bill which, 


whatever its precise drift, will either disappoint the liquor | 
| promenade, and with Lord Derby for General the enemy may 


reformers or irritate the whole body of liquor dealers, and 
Lord Derby denounces all such legislation. He is, like every- 
body else, for diminishing drunkenness, but he is bitter on 
the “sour and morose fanaticism” as to drinking which will 
“end in a reaction of excess,” and intends to resist any 
limitation of licences, which would, he believes, produce in 


the end a monopoly, and the result of monopoly, viz., a worse | 


He is willing to listen to | the coolness with which he assumes that England can keep 


article sold at a higher price. 
any plan which protects vested interests, but favours for 
himself a policy of free competition in public-houses, but 
“with stricter regulations as to hours and management.” 
We thought as we read this sentence at first that Lord Derby 
had a sneaking kindness for a plan, not yet seriously mooted 
in England, which would destroy restriction and the public- 
houses together, the plan of free trade in liquor if not drunk 
on the premises; but he is too shrewd to lose the aid of his 
party’s new allies, and in his reference to “ hours and manage- 
ment” evidently refers to the houses which alone can come 
under those limitations. Indeed, he is not, it is clear, indis- 
posed to leave the whole matter alone, thinking that any 
restrictive legislation must be a ‘‘ mere temporary expedient,” 
and that we must trust for sobriety to the gradual improve- 
ment of society,—which does not seem in America and France, 
for example, always to tend towards abstinence, or even 
moderation, though it may tend, as Lord Derby implies, to a 
better regulated distribution of the amount of liquor to be 
consumed, Our people, he thinks, drink too much at once, 
taking a dose on Saturday night or Sunday, instead of three or 
four glasses of wine a day, as the rich do, which is true, but 
not to be altered while the majority have in the week only 
one leisure day. Next he objects to a County Reform 
Bill, or, as he calls it, a Rating Bill, declaring that 
if Mr. Stansfeld’s measure is like Mr. Goschen’s, that is, 
if it is based on the principle of the election of the 
spending authorities by the ratepayers—for that was Mr. 
Goschen’s leading idea—it must be very “summarily ” dis- 
: posed of. Then he is not in favour of “ great” sanitary laws. 
* He would add or create a better machinery for enforcing them, 
but he approves the laws as they are, and is “no advocate for 
rushing into vast and costly plans at a minute’s notic2,” 
having, it would seem, odd doubts even about drainage. “It 
is quite on the cards,” he says, that “ the next generation may 
find out that the gigantic drainage works on which so many 
millions 


! 
| 
| 
| 


| 


sentence which reminds us of the Czar Nicholas, who had an 
idea that the next generation would find out something to 


supersede railways, and lost the Crimean campaign because, 


in consequence of his idea, he had refused to construct them. 
And finally, Lord Derby is opposed to the State action in 
favour of the poor, towards which Liberal opinion has of late 
seemed to drift. Rising almost to eloquence of his father’s kind, 
he dilated on the grandeur of the results produced by English 
individualism, our “ unparalleled commerce,” our “ unlimited 
capital ;” our “ manufactures, with which we supply the 
world ;”’ our “ railway system, the earliest and most complete 
established ;” and our newspaper press, and asked if the 
potent spell which had accomplished these things could not 
accompligh more; if, for instance, Building Societies could 
not give the people houses without the pauperizing interven- 
tion of the State. The answer to that is that individualism 
can do all things that it will pay to do, but that there are 
some things, such as drainage, which yield no money return, 
and nevertheless must be done ; but our purpose just now is 
not to discuss Lord Derby’s ideas, but only to state and com- 
bine them. It is not possible to doubt that, wisely or 
unwisely, he is opposed to constructive legislation ; that he 


| perceives the old Liberal programme to have ended, and is 


distinctly to the | 


| 


prepared to place himself in steady antagonism to what he 
foresees or suspects will be the new one. He raises the old 
Whig standard of J/ussez-fuire, the banner of content, in 
opposition to strong legislation against liquor, disease, and 
overcrowding, and appeals to his party to follow him in 
insisting on letting those evils alone, to be cured 
by the “process of the suns.” That his party will 
follow him we do not doubt, nor can we express a strong 
belief that the less content classes, the rank and file of Liberal- 
alism, will not for a time be attracted by views which have 
much to say for themselves—they always look “sensible” to 
those who want nothing—which harmonize with the English 


| . . . . 
| passion for unrestraint, and which above all involve no present 


and visible outlay of one’s cash. We have always believed 


that the sanitary campaign, even when restricted within Mr. 


Gladstone’s limitations, would be much more than a political 


fora time, perhaps for a Parliament or two yet, delay the 


| ultimate triumph. 


There are other points in Lord Derby’s speech on which 


| we should have liked to dwell,—the curious felicity with which 


he expresses his scorn for the Ballot, while renouncing farther 
resistance to the measure if only personation is prevented, 


| out of the next Continental war, the unfairness with which he 
| discusses the Irish reforms—premiums, as he thinks them, on 


future agitations—and the unsympathetic common-sense with 
which he sums up the hopes and the dangers of the Estab- 
lished Church, but to-day we want to remind our readers of the 
proof his speech affords that the Tory party cannot favour any 
“ Social Alliance ”’ movement. Peers and Millionaires, all Tory, 


| were three months ago to strike hands with the workmen, accept 


have been spent are comparatively useless,” a 
‘ 


from them a mildly Socialist programme, and crush the Liberals 
between the upper and nether millstone of the aristocracy and 
the proletariat. To-day, every word of Lord Derby’s speech, 
except so far as it refers to foreign politics, is directed against 
that programme, and who does not feel as he reads that the 
lord of Knowsley, and not Mr. Scott Russell, is the true expo- 
nent of the Conservative party, that their policy is and must 
be one of resistance to change, except in that single direction, 
the improvement of the administration of justice, in which 
change for the better must always have the result of making 
property, life, and social order more secure? Lord Derby and 
the Tories will willingly give a more perfect Court of Appeal, 
because such a Court cannot but make the law stronger and 
more definite, but they will not give anything which might 
interfere in the long run with the security of property. If we 
give houses, we must give clothes; if clothes, food, and so be 
landed, runs the Tory syllogism, quite true as it stands, in a pro- 
ject of universal pauperization. That is their natural attitude, 
and it isin that attitude that they can best play their true 
part in the country,—as the force which compels the Liberals 
to consider their plans, to define their objects, and in some 
instances, to moderate their speed. Rapid progress is 
good, but we do not want to purchase it at the 
price of constant reaction, and in this country the only 
way to avoid reaction is to legislate through discussion, and 
after overcoming a hearty, an audible, and an aggressive 
opposition. It will, we believe, be entirely for the benefit of 
the people should the Tory party accept the cue Lord Derby 
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offers, and resist with all its might constructive legislation. | this kind altogether hopeless and inoperative in future 3 
The alternative, we may rely on it, will be resistance from the | as it would certainly cost far less to take a languid part even 
masses, who always speak too late. in a great war,—acting chiefly on the defensive,—and so ex- 
—s ourselves from all these monstrous liabilities of neutrals, 
= | than to play the part of a neutral liable to be fined, for a 
THE AMERICAN “CASE. | mere act of Bae ht in a considerable proportion of the ulti- 
\ E have at last received the American “Caso,” and it is mate cost of the war. ) If such demands as the Americans’ 
impossible to deny, what at first we were wholly | could ever be conceded, we should find neutrality at a dis- 
unable to believe, that the Americans do intend to ask the | count. It would never pay to be a neutral out of whom a 
Arbitrators to give them compensation not only for heavy subsidy towards the cost of the war was likely to be 
the particular losses caused by the escaped cruisers, but subsequently squeezed. 
for the general consequences, as they call them, of | What makes the Americans’ ‘case ’ still more extravagantly 
the escape of those cruisers,—the increased cost of unreasonable is that they positively ask the Tribunal of Arbi- 
insurance, the cost of transferring the commercial marine tration “to assume that in the violations of neutrality which 
to neutral flags, and even that general prolongation of the war have actually taken place, the burden of proof will be upon 
due to the hopes which the exploits of these cruisers excited | Great Britain to establish that they could not have been pre- 
in the minds of the Confederate leaders. It is true that the vented.” There, again, we think the Americans are acting 
American Government does not at present attempt to offer a absurdly even in their own interests. Do they remember that 
pecuniary estimate of the value of those more general and | an arbitration between England and America failed, and failed 
gigantic mischiefs which they ascribe to the Alabama and her | on their own side from an exactly similar unreasonableness in the 
consorts. They content themselves with expressing a strong | British Government? The sixth article of the Treaty of 1794 
opinion that the Arbitrators, instead of submitting the provided a Commission at Philadelphia to consider the claims 
individual items of the losses claimed (if any act of negli-| of British creditors for losses occasioned by legal impedi- 
gence on our part should be proved to the satisfaction of | ments to the collection of debts contracted before the peace 
the tribunal) to the Board of Assessors provided for in the | of 1783. Claims to the amount of 24 millions of dollars 
Tenth Article of the Treaty, ought to award a “sum in gross,| were submitted by Great Britain (for which we after- 
to be paid by Great Britain to the United States, for all the| wards accepted three millions of dollars as satisfaction 
claims referred to it,” as provided for in the seventh section ; in full,—so possessed were we then by the same ex- 
but they certainly demand this “sum in gross”’ shall not only travagance of spirit in these matters which now seems 
cover the individual losses caused by any cruiser whose escape to have descended on our American cousins), “ but before 
shal) be decided to be due to our negligence, but the aforesaid | a single claim had been adjudicated,” says a learned Ameri- 
general mischiefs also, so far as they can be roughly appraised. | can writer in the North American Review for April, 1866, 
Certainly it was stated, with a show of authority, at the time “The American Commissioners withdrew, by the approbation 
the Treaty was concluded, that these vaguer and, we may add, | of their Government. The British Commissioners demanded 
absurder claims were to be waived, in consideration of the | that the United States should prove that there had been no 
willingness of Great Britain to sybmit the smaller and legal impediments,”— in fact, assumed the existence of legal 
more definite claims to arbitration; jand the text of the | impediments as the rule,—*‘ while our Commissioners insisted 
Treaty supported this impression, for, after laying down the | that the British claimants should show that there had been 
three rules by which the legality of our conduct is to be tried, impediments.’’ Well, that is just the situation now, with 
it speaks, in explaining the procedure under those rules, only | the parts reversed. The American Commissioner demands 
of assessing the amount of loss due to our negligence | that we should show that there was no negligence,—in fact, 
(if proved) in regard “to each vessel” cf which it shall be | assumes the existence of negligence on our part as the rule; we, 
proved, —and makes no mention at all of any general | of course, shall demand thatthe United States shall prove neglig- 
losses which could not be apportioned among the / ence, instead of assuming it, and we think we shall be as reason- 
vessels, but which would be partly due to the fact that able, and they as unreasonable now, as they were reasonable and 
a hostile navy (whether escaped from English or Ameri-| we unreasonable then. The comment on this failure of arbi- 
can ports, as some of the cruisers did) rode the sea at all,| tration made by the learned American writer to whom we 
How the United States would propose to proportion the claim have referred, is also curiously applicable to the pre- 
for the transfer to neutral flags, or for the prolongation of the! sent case. ‘ While we feel,” he writes, “that the 
war “to each vessel,” aa required by article x., we have not Commission was not prudently managed, we yet cannot 
the slightest idea, and we think it was a legitimate inference but think that the United States might justly ask to be re- 
from the agreement to decide on the losses caused by each | lieved from the necessity of proving seven-eighths of all the 
vessel individually, without mention of any others, that the | claims presented by Great Britain to be without founda. 
more ambitious claims had been, as asserted, waived. How-/ tion.” May we not make the same remark in relation to the 
ever, this is not so. The United States hope that the Arbi- | extravagant claims now demanded by the inflated self-im- 
trators, if they find that one or more vessels have escaped portance of the American Republic? Might we not reason- 











from our ports owing to the negligence of the English Govern- ably ask to be relieved from the necessity of proving probably 
more than seven-eighths of the claims presented by the United 
| States to be without foundation ¢ 
Only twenty-one years ago the United States refused even to 
refer to a Commission claims presented by Portugal of precisely 
the same kind as those of which America herself is making so - 
much now. During the war between Portugal and the 
Banda Oriental, Portuguese commerce was much annoyed by 
‘vessels sailing under commissions issued by Artigas,—the 


ment,—and we at least believe that this was so in relation to the 
Alabama, though not to any other vessel,—will award a sum 
in gross for the losses so caused to the United States and their 
citizens, and they will try to convince the Arbitrators that 
such losses ought to include not simply the private property 


destroyed, but all the expenses of the United States Navy in pur- | 
suing such cruisers, some proportionate part at least of the cost | 
of transferring the commercial marine to neutral flags, and so | 


much of the cost of the latter part of the war as may reason- 
ably (/) be referred to the achievements of the cruisers which 
we ought to have detained and failed to detain. We do not 
particularly regret that such preposterous demands are really 
to be made for any reason but the renewal of irritation which 
the discussion upon them will inevitably cause ; for we are 
quite sure that in the minds of practised jurists such as con- 
stitute the Commission, the exaggerated claims thus submitted 
will rather prejudice than aid the American case. If in an 
action for damages against a trespasser who had thrown stones 
into an ornamental lake, the proprietor were to demand not 


merely the value of the swans killed, but some indefinite | 


proportion of the damage caused by the subsequent overflow of 
the lake under heavy rain, an English Court and jury would 
certainly be rather prejudiced against the claimant than 
disposed to increase the award., And the jurists assembled 
at Geneva will certainly not forget the tendency of such 
absurd claims to render international arbitrations of 


| revolutionary chief who was to Portugal what Jefferson Davis 
| was to the North—but fitted out in American ports. Frequent 
complaints were made by the Portuguese Minister, and in 
1820, first, Portugal proposed that a Commission should 
settle the whole question,—without, we suspect, making any 
of the preposterous demands now made by the North as to the 
general damages caused by prolongation of the war. But the 
American Government refused both then and in 1850, thirty 
years later, to consider the matter, asserting that such a 
proposition “ would not be consistent either with the Con- 
stitution of the United States or with any practice usual 
among civilized nations ;” and for this refusal the Govern- 
ment of the United States is very justly, though 
very mildly, condemned by the learned American writer 
‘whom we have already quoted. What would the United 
States have said if Portugal had put in the sort of absurd 
claims which they have now proposed to the Arbitrators at 
| Geneva, and had assumed the right to throw all the onus of dis- 
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proving them on the American Government? The truth is, ! see a constant shilly-shally between conciliation of Catholic 
that in this matter the American Government has lost its Ireland, and deference to Protestant prejudices in England. 
head; and, of course, it will gain nothing from so high a' None of these speeches is satisfactory, and the tone of the 
tribunal by the loss. It is pressing with passionate comments upon them by the Liberal Press is still less so, 
and foolish exaggeration claims which not so long For neither in these speeches, nor in the comments upon 
ago it refused even to consider as against itself, and them. is there the vestige of an intelligible principle with 
pushing them precisely in the manner which, when regard to Irish Education,—the vestige of such a principle as 
practised by us, was severely condemned by its own lawyers, the speakers themselves could defend and reconcile with what 
and led to failure on a former occasion. A wilful Govern-| has gone before,—that is, with what has been achieved either 
ment, like a wilful child, must have just so much of its way| by themselves, or at any rate, by a Government for whose 
as will give it a lesson for the future. 
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But we apprehend that consistency of action they, as British statesmen, are bound to 
before many months are over the authorities of the United feel, and indeed are pretty certain to feel, an honourable 
States will regret that they did not use their fair moral victory | respect. 
in obtaining the Arbitration at all, with more self-restraint and | Take, first, the Marquis of Hartington, as to the exact word- 
more moderation. |ing of whose declaration we feel a certain amount of doubt, 
since the report in the 7%mes differs very materially from the 
| longer report in the Standard, though in relation to this par- 
ENGLISH STATESMEN AND THEIR IRISH POLICY. ticular subject the 7imes reporter, having specially marked the 
\ TE confess ourselves thoroughly alarmed at the strange | sentence by speaking of the “loud and long-continued cheers ” 
vacillation visible in the language of public men, with which it was greeted, was bound to be very accurate in his 
with reference to Irish policy. Mr. Gladstone long ago! rendering. According to the 7%mes, then, the Irish Secretary 
announced that according to his view the true policy for | told his constituents at Radnor last week that “ what Ireland 
Ireland was to govern the country, in all matters of local, not | wanted now were two things,—the greatest possible firmness 
imperial, concern, on Irish principles, —that is, on those prin- | and patience. They must be firm to repress any attempts 
ciples, as far as they can be ascertained, on which Ireland if| at rebellion or insurrection, to protect life and property, and 
she were left to herself would govern herself. This announce-/ not to tolerate any propositions which tend to the insecurity 
or disseverance of this great Empire; and more than this, 


ment was of the utmost importance, because for the first | 
time it put the relations between Great Britain and Ireland! they must have firmness in showing to the people of Ireland 


on a really intelligible and satisfactory basis. If adopted it that they were not willing to hand over the control of educa- 
would enable us to say, in reply to Separatist, Home Rule, and | tion entirely to them and to the priests (loud and long-con- 
other practically disunionist movements,—‘ Here you must take | tinued cheers), no more than they were willing to hand it over 
into account the common interest of the whole United King- to the Denominationalists in England ;” and on this report 
dom, and it is no more feasible to give you your way | various comments have been made, without eliciting, as far as 
against the demands of such interests, than it is to let} we know, any correction from the Marquis of Hartington. The 
the Midland or Eastern Counties decide upon changes’ Standard’s report only says that ‘they were not willing to 
which would practically restore the THeptarchy. But) hand over the control of education in Ireland entirely to the 
you shall no longer urge against this Union the plea/ priests,’—a very different assertion, in the drift of which, so 
that in your private concerns, those which affect exclusively, or far as it goes, we entirely concur. But whatever the 
exclusively at least for all practical purposes, Ireland, and | Marquis said, he certainly did not say on what funda- 
Treland alone, we dictate to you a policy at variance with your | mental political principle he wished to see the Irish 
own wishes and interests. On the contrary, we conform Education question settled ;—he touched and left the subject 
our local policy in Ireland to the local wish. Wehaveremoved not only without defining his position in relation to the 
the alien Church ; we have passed such a land law as an Irish | illiberal and utterly indefensible attitude of the English 
Parliament would undoubtedly pass; we will do anything in! Press thereon, but leaving behind him a distinct and 
the world—consistently with that respect for religious liberty | certainly intentional effect of sympathy with that attitude. 


which makes it a first principle of British policy to keep wor- | He may not have distinctly said, what the 7%mes report makes 








ship and opinion free—to give full weight to the bias of a people 
the vast majority of whom are neither Anglo-Saxon nor Pro- 
testant. 
positive belief which the vast majority of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment must always repudiate. But we can and will give to the 
people who profess that belief every kind of advantage 
which in any other part of the Empire we think it fair 
to accord to men of our own race and our own creed. 


We will give the Irish Catholics every privilege and | 


liberty which can be claimed in any part of the 
Empire by English Protestants.’ Now, that seems to 
us a very clear, intelligible, and reasonable policy, the 
acceptance of which secures a very great advantage in our 
treatment of Ireland. If we act upon it, no Irishman can at 
least say that we treat Ireland capriciously and without any 
pretence of asking what the Irish themselves wish. We give 
all moderate Irishmen fair ground for steady loyalty to the 
Union. We put it in their power to ask the Separatists, 
‘ What is there which you would gain by separation that can 
bear any sort of comparison with what you would lose?” We 
leave ample room for the free development of Irish patriotism, 
and of local predilections. But it does not seem to us that 
either the Liberal Press, or all the Liberal statesmen even of Mr. 
Gladstone’s own Administration have the common-sense and 
common courage to accept this only firm standing-ground of 
Liberal principle against the Irish Secession feeling. They shrink 
from it in face of the party who, though they no longer dare to 
ery “No Popery,” still regard the lees and dregs of the old no- 
Popery policy as the very panacea of modern political civiliza- 
tion. We have three speeches before us from statesmen of the 
first order, two from members of Mr. Gladstone’s Administra- 
tion, and one from the most liberal of all the Conservative 
leaders,—we mean, of course, Lord Derby,—who, though he 
does not in all probability accept Mr. Gladstone’s principle, 
would yet certainly desire to see Ireland governed on some 
principle, and not governed capriciously, and would therefore 
certainly prefer to see even this principle fairly tried, than to 


We cannot, of course, import into Irish legislation a’ 


‘him say, that the Education question was not a question on 
which the Irish people could be permitted to decide for them- 
selves,—that is, that it was a question on which a Protestant 
Kingdom ought to legislate for a subject Catholic Kingdom 
in defiance of that kingdom’s real wishes. But if he did not 
say this,—as we suspect he did,—he left the flavour of such 
‘a view in his speech; and had not the courage to say boldly 
‘that while he would take every possible guarantee that the 
Education question in Ireland should be settled by the wishes 


‘of the people, as distinct from that of the priests,—while he 
‘would wait if necessary for the result of a general election 
taken by ballot before making any sort of change in the 
sense desired by the priests, yet that the real view of the 
‘people of Ireland on Education, once fairly ascertained, is 
'the view which ought to be carried out in education, so far 
as it infringes no right of free worship and free thought. 
It is simply idle to talk of governing Ireland on all local 
matters as Ireland would govern herself, and then to affect to 
know what “the Irish laity” really wish better than the 
representatives whom they have themselves instructed and 
‘chosen to represent them. This judging by the inner con- 
sciousness what Ireland desires, and judging it in a sense 
entirely contrary to every indication that Ireland herself 
gives, is one of the most contemptible bits of moral legerde- 
main of which the Liberal Press has ever been guilty. Assume, 
if you please, that it is the fear of Hell impressed by the 
priests which alone makes the Irish people prefer denomina- 
tional education to secular education,—are we to say that the 
fear of Hell is a motive which the Irish have no right to 
entertain, and which we must not for a moment recognize as a 
legitimate principle of action? Why, fear of Hell as a motive 
is surely on precisely the same footing as fear of earthly 
penalties, and the fear of earthly penalties is the very sanction 
to which all law appeals. The whole pretence of English 
Liberals to know,—by a process of political divination,—better 
than the Irish Members themselves what the Catholic laity really 
desire, is a pretence as utterly unconstitutional in principle, and 
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we will even say, as consciously hollow in the mouths of the 
very people who try to believe that they believe it, as the most 
reposterous figment ever invented by the most astute casuist 
of the Society of Jesus itself. If we really hold that the 
Irish Members do not represent the Irish laity, let us by all 
means take the utmost pains to get a truer representation. 
Let us give Ireland household suffrage, and the ballot to protect 
it; let us establish School Boards also elected by the people, 
without admitting any scrutiny by the priests; and let us then 
see in what scheme of education such guarantees result. We, 
for our parts, do not doubt in the least what the first answer 
would be. But we do hold that if ever, instead of continuing 
this ill-advised plan of an alien intervention between the people 
and the priests, we left the people to decide entirely for them- 
selves, without artificially identifying all their patriotic feelings 
with the cause of the sacerdotal order, we should soon see them 
voluntarily putting very stringent and wise limitations on the 
interference of the priests in their schools. This has happened 
already in many really Catholic countries, where there is no 
artificial jealousy of a Protestant Government to prevent the 
natural divergence of tendency between the laity and the 
priesthood from showing itself. It is our sagacious intolerance 
which alone prevents its happening in Ireland. 
Now look at the Scottish Lord Advyocate’s speech to his 
constituents of the Wigtown Burghs. THe treats with 
deserved contempt the notion of en/iveing (by Act of Par- 


liament) Roman Catholic teaching in the Irish schools, and | 
he treats the impossibility of so doing as an excellent | 


reason why Presbyterian teaching cannot be enforced in 
Scotland, lest the Scotch Act should be a precedent for the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland. But what does he propose for 
Scotland itself, amidst the cheers of his audience? Why, a 
plan which, if it would not fully satisfy the extremest Ultra- 
montane among Irish educationalists, would at least utterly 
terrify the English Protestants who are so anxious to guard 
the Irish against their own chosen religious teachers. He pro- 
poses that the Scotch ratepayers shall freely elect the School 
Boards of Scotland, and then that each School Board shall be 
left quite free to have religious teaching or not in its schools, 
and such religious teaching, if any, as it pleases, the teacher 


to be paid, for the religious part of his teaching at least, either | 


out of the rates or the school pence, and the Parliamentary 
grant to be given in consideration of the secular teaching only. 
Why, that is all but precisely the plan of Mr. Forster's 
Education Bill for England in its earliest form,—the plan 
rejected by the Nonconformists and Secularists as much for 
fear of its operation as a precedent for Ireland, as for 


dislike of the preponderating influence it might have, 


given here to the English State Church. As far as we 
judge from the drift of his speech,—though here we may 
be doing him injustice,—the Lord Advocate himself would 
shrink from conceding sucha scheme to Ireland. But whether 
that be so or not, the English Liberals who boast of their jus- 
tice to Ireland are perfectly ready to maintain that a degree of 
freedom which it is quite proper to concede to Scotch Presby- 
terians, it would be sheer madness to grant to Irish Papists. 
Then there is Lord Derby, who, in asking in a strain of Con- 
servative irony what Liberalism means, demands, “Is it in 


favour of putting Irish education into Ultramontane hands, | 


which is what Irish Liberals want? or of purely secular edu- 
cation, which is what English Radicals want?’ We should 
reply, if the question were serious, that it is in favour of giving 
the people of each country the scheme of education with 
which they themselves will feel the heartiest inclination to 
co-operate, the Government only insisting on seeing that the 
secular elements of it are sound, —and that what that scheme is, 
in each individual case, can only be determined by the people 
themselves. 
mode of briefly indicating the strong and, as we think, un- 
statesmanlike position he took up on the subject in the sub- 
sequent part of his speech, when he said that Conservatives 


are now face to face with two claims which they must resist,— | 


one the claim of the Ultramontane party to control all educa- 
tion, and the other the demand for Home Rule. On the former 


he explained his position further thus :—‘ There are a good | 


many politicians who believe in the theory of governing Ireland 
through the Catholic clergy, and I think some leanings in that 
direction may be observed in very high quarters. Now that is 
a system to which there are two objections; one, that the 
English nation (which, after all, has a voice in the matter) 
will not endure it; the other, that even if it could be acted 
upon, the Catholic clergy do not by any means possess 
the power which is commonly ascribed to them. 


But Lord Derby meant his question only as a, 


Their | 


‘strength has lain in following the popular feeling which 
they seem to lead, and if that feeling points in the 
direction of repeal they will be Repealers to a man.” 
Very likely; but all that does not in the least bear on the 
only questions which were worth discussing, and which Lord 
Derby unworthily evades. Have we any right to force on 
the Irish a system or education which,—we do not say the 
priests,—but the people themselves dislike? And even if 
we have,—which he very likely might maintain,—is it pru- 
dent, is it common-sense to carry a great policy such as Mr. 
Gladstone has declared himself favourable to,—the policy of 
governing Ireland on all local matters as much as possible by 
Irish opinion,—half-way, so making a ridiculous patchwork 
of our legislation, here inserting a bit of the Celtic and 
Catholic, there a bit of the Cromwellian and propagandist 
pattern, and so gaining neither respect from the people we 
govern, nor self-respect for ourselyes? We should never have 
expected from Lord Derby so poor and partizan a comment on 
a great policy, as he has here given us. 

We want more courage from our statesmen on this subject. 

Let those who really wish to impose secular education on Ireland 
“at the point of the bayonet,’’ as an influential man once said, 
say so in distinct terms, and we shall understand them. Let 
those who say that the lrish Members do not represent Irish 
wishes on this matter, show us how to get more accurately at 
those wishes, and not arrogate to themselves a faculty of 
political divination on a special point for which there is no 
pretence, and in which they do not themselves seriously be- 
lieve ; but above all, iet them say explicitly whether they 
desire or not that our legislation in this matter shall conform 
to the wishes of the Irish people, when fairly ascertained. 
And finally, let those who hold that the people of one race 
and faith have no right in the world to dictate the educational 
laws of the people of another race and faith, say so without 
flinching, and challenge the lingering intolerance of Liberal- 
ism to declare itself, if it dare, against a principle at once 
so conspicuously just, and so plainly in accordance with the deli 
berate promises of this Government and the declarations of its 
most enlightened statesmen, like Mr. Chichester Fortescue, 
and with the spirit of that great Imperial Act which broke up 
the Irish Protestant Establishment in 156). 


| 
| 





THE SULTAN OF ERIE. 
HE moral of James Fisk’s career, which disgraced a conti- 
nent, but only lasted three years, is that under Repub- 
lican as well as Monarchical institutions the individual is 
still occasionally the master of the crowd. Ile became master 
in this case, through bad means and for bad ends, but ho 
‘was master nevertheless ; and we see no proof that a good 
_man, if equally daring and equally independent of opinion, 
‘might not succeed in New York in achieving very much 
greater objects, and making an equally distinct impress of his 
own personality. In 1863, Mr. James Fisk was a Vermont 
| pedlar, with great courage, limitless esurience, and originality 
| enough to be the noted pedlar of his district. He could barely 
write, he could not spell—in a letter of his not a year old he 
tells his mistress “ Erie is saif’’—and he needed at all times 
collision and discussion with some safer friend like Jay Gould 
to compress his wonderful inventiveness into a working form ; 
but even as a pedlar his boldness so alarmed his father, that 
‘the old man protested against the partnership, whereupon the 
son asked him what he would take for his business, paid him 
there and then, offered him high wages, and sent his father 
off as his hired man on a thirty-mile journey, to establish the 
alteration of their respective positions. Whether that story 
‘is true or not we have no means of telling, but it is believed 
in New York, and exactly illustrates the capacity, audacity, and 
heartlessness of James Fisk. He soon quitted peddling, tried a 
general business in Boston—where he frightened his partners 
into buying him out—and finally lighted in New York, the proper 
scene for him. In some way to us unknown he had accumu- 
lated some capital, bought shares in the Erie Railway, helped 
Daniel Drew, the dictator of that line—an inferior Hudson, 
with less honesty and less daring—and on the final retirement 
of that worthy after his great battle with Vanderbilt, who had 
tried to make all New York railways his private property, and 
nearly succeeded, Fisk found himself, with Mr. Jay Gould, 
virtual master of the Erie Railway, a grand concern, producing 
three millions of dollars a year, and allowed his real nature to 
blossom out. It was a nature worth a moment’s analysis, 
| Fisk, as we have said, was a vulgar man, a vain man, aman who 
could not spell, who loved diamond studs and “loud” clothes 
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generally, who wanted to be first in every walk of life, and | for the favour of a mistress who had deserted him, and whom 
who had a profound conviction that he could make disreputable he seems to have loved as Samson loved Delilah, writing to her 
women, whom he bought wholesale, love him for himself; but | all about his management of Erie, the mysterious secret of his 
he was for all that a man of great faculties, a vulgar Napoleon, | strength, and appears in his reliance on his hirelings to have re- 
with a rare fertility of mind, great daring in combinations, keen | sorted to his usual weapon, despotism under legal forms. Three 
insight into facts, and what is extremely rare in that kind of times, it is said, he succeeded in arresting Stokes on criminal 
character, genuine humour of the Western rather than the New | charges, until his opponent, maddened as rebels are maddened 
England kind, the humour that is based uponan instinctiveappre- | by the hopelessness of legal redress, resorted to the assassin’s 
ciation of the grotesque side of every phrase and incident, the | expedient, met him in a hotel and shot him dead. He had 
humour which can prompt a man virtually under trial for his | had three years of his own way unchecked. For three years 
whole property to apologize to his judges for afraud which had he had lived as Englishmen hold it impossible to live in 
failed by saying, ‘I saw then it was time for every man to draw | America, as a Sultan doing his own will; had defied the law, 
his own corpse out of the road.” Once placed in a position of | the customs, the very instincts of the society around him ; had 
advantage, he had the brain to do two things,—to discern | laughed at opinion, sneered at suitors, rejoiced in the scath- 
clearly where the weak point of New York institutions lay, | ing denunciations of the Press, which he never prosecuted, and 
and to ally himself with a colleague, Mr. Jay Gould, whose | probably never read ; and when at last he was murdered, the 
powers exactly supplemented his own deficiencies. We know | populace, so placable when good men are killed, rose to insist 
nothing, of course, of the relation between the two men, but | on instant vengeance on his murderer, who, for aught they 
twelve months ago an “interviewing” reporter gave what knew, might have sustained unendurable provocation. The 
looks like a curiously waisemblant account of it,—Fisk walk- | man was, by every kind of criterion, utterly bad, and by Eng- 
ing restlessly up and down the Board-room, pouring out | lish judgment bad as only the lowest of mankind are 
scheme after scheme, whereat the slower and stronger brain | bad; but uneducated, vulgar, vain, and seeker of notoriety 
smiled and queried, till at last some idea seemed bright, and/as he was, he still found in himself something before 
was then welded into a plan. Whatever it was, the two!/ which the crowd gave way, not without admiration. That 
worked together, and Fisk, complete master of Erie, was| something may have been merely audacity, before which, 
able to act on his main idea,—that in New York nothing | whether evil or good, the crowd invariably shrinks ; but to us 
was strong but the electorate and the law, that the! it seems to have been audacity born of insight, clear, cold, 
man who could secure both would be as independent intellectual insight to discern where in the institutions around 
of punishment as a Sultan. He did secure both. He him the secret of power lay. He mastered that secret by 
admitted Tweed and Sweeny into the Board, and so enlisted | corrupt means instead of by violent means, and was from that 
Tammany and its voters; bought two judges, half-a-dozen | moment set free of all the usual restraints on power, free as 
barristers, and if we read New York accounts aright, the | an Oriental Prince who, like him, would probably have prosti- 
grand jury—empanelled, be it remembered, by an officer who | tuted his position to utterly ignoble personal enjoyment, or 
was in the Ring—and thenceforward defied mankind. No/that unrestrained pursuit of luxury which he mistook for it 

King of the bad old times, no Sultan of our day, was ever| After all, mankind changes little, and Vitellius and Helioga- 
more utterly beyond the control of opinion, or of numbers, | balus reigned. 

or of the written law. Respectable Americans loathed his} James Fisk was in no particular way an offspring of 
name as a disgrace to the Union. He never was throughout | Republican institutions or a discredit to them. He was a 
his career in a decent New York house. Religious Americans | vulgar De Morny, his misuse of the Courts was not much 
would, if they had the power, have punished him under Acts | worse than the misuse of the laws of public security under the 
still existing, though nearly inoperative in New York, against | Empire, and it is probable that had he lived, the Committee of 
habitual lewdness, for his offensively defiant mode of life. | Seventy would have crushed Erie and the Opera House as they 
Rich Americans would have been delighted to hang him for | have crushed Tammany and the Municipal Council. But his 
the injury he did to public credit. Great combinations of capital- | career wakes in our minds some fear for Republican institu- 
ists, who, one would think, could have done anything, tried to | tions when based upon an electorate so strange. It has risen 
bear him down, but always in vain, forin the United States the | to put down corruption, no doubt; but suppose Fisk to 
two checks upon individualism, good and bad, are the electorate | have been a little less insatiable, a little abler, a little more 
and the law, and neither could be brought to bear against | penetrated with political wisdom, to have distributed instead 
James Fisk. If you appealed to the people to elect a Legis-| of trying to absorb prosperity, to have been cultivated, and 
lature which would control Erie, the Ring brought up its Irish to have been cautious, to have been in fact Napoleon instead 
majority. If you appealed to law, two of the twelve judges, of Fisk, it seems to us he might have ruled New York for 
each armed with all the powers of a Court of Chancery, issued | life with a certain acceptance. Nothing could have over- 
“injunctions ” to stay proceedings, or to execute James Fisk’s | thrown him but a rising, which only gratuitous provocation, 
will. Force was out of the question unless Washington inter- robbery beyond all necessity, insults to opinion which brought 
fered, and Washington had no excuse forinterfering. The Erie | no advantage, could ever have provoked. The man did reign 
scandal was all State business, and within the State Fisk had the | for three years, and why not for thirty? It is not that Re- 
control of a regiment maintained by himself, and any number | publican institutions make the people weak, for when the 
of big-built ruffians at five dollars a day. He bought an | Provocation arises, the people is terribly strong; but that they 
Opera House, furnished it like a palace, fortified it likea feudal | make them so contented, so indisposed to revolt, and so 
tower—till a sheriff with a writ who entered it would have | reluctant to risk pleasant lives and embark on an unknown 
taken his life in his hand—stocked it with a harem of danc- |sea. Ifthe South had organized itself for passive resistance, 
ing-girls, and from thence issued his orders to hundreds! firing on nobody, keeping strictly within State Laws and 

of dependants, and to a mob which admired him as the | ignoring the Federal Government, would the North have 
London mob admired a man of precisely similar character, | risen to battle? If James Fisk had used his bad power for 
though more education, Wilkes of Medmenham-Abbey notoriety. | popular ends, had been a man of the domesticities instead of a 
If he wanted money he took the receipts of the Erie line, or | Sultan, and had allowed his shareholders something instead 
declared dividends on some preference shares in his own hands, | of stealing all, might he not have lived his life, and his 
or availed himself of the American practice of raising rail- | death have been followed by a fall instead of a rise in all 
way funds, not by debentures, but by an issue of more shares. ; American scrip ? 

If anybody questioned his right to issue them, he bought 
legal permission—we make the statement on the authority of . 
the le Adams, the sons of the late Minister sna Sas |THE MANAGEMENT OF THE FRENCH ASSEMBLY. 
the complaisant Legislature at Albany, and if the public | NE of the gravest obstacles to the success of Republican- 
shirked the shares he issued a dividend, or a promise of one, ism in France is the difficulty of managing a French 
and sold the stock to Englishmen. There was always plenty | Representative Assembly,—of keeping it in what an English 
for his wants, and those of his dependants, and when at last | Speaker would understand by ‘“‘order.”’ This difficulty has 
the Ring fell and Tammany was paralyzed, and the end | always existed, more or less, in every Assembly called since 
seemed coming, he is said to have devised a plan by which | the Revolution, but it appears instead of diminishing to ine 
to compromise with the English shareholders, and walk off | crease. The first National Assembly was very violent, and 
unhurt with a great fortune in his pocket. The man, how-| very precipitate in its votes; but it allowed debate, and 
ever, like all men of his kind, had the extra vice which Scrip- | listened with eager respect to one or two favourite leaders, 
ture condemns,—insatiableness, the “ superfluity of naughti- | permitting Mirabeau, for example, to modify by his speeches 
ness.”” He fought with a dealer in Wall Street named Stokes | decisions which seemed to be unanimous. The Constituent 
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Assembly throughout its strange history, when not coerced by | 
terror, was amenable to argument, and was at all times, at all 
events, a governing body. The Council of Five Hundred was 
a weak House of Commons. Louis Philippe’s Parliament 
of nominees evolved orators and even statesmen, and despite 
occasional scenes, on the whole, was a reasonable body. The 
Assembly of 1848 was much worse, being both violent and 
reactionary ; but it counted men of ability in its ranks, and it 
was reserved for 1870 to return a Chamber in which no one 
makes a mark or is acknowledged leader of any faction, in 
which the majority of members are timid nonentities 
unwilling to support the Executive, unwilling to re- 
sist it, but guilty every day of provoking or enduring 
the most violent scenes. The disorder within the Cham- 
ber passes all description. Nobody outside the Govern- 
ment appears to have any authority at all, to claim any in- 
fluence, to be regarded in any way as a representative man. 
M. Thiers is interrupted in his most formal speeches. The 
Ministers “speak amid lively marks of dissent.” A member | 
who rises in the tribune, looks forward to personal insults, 
while a remark in debate, a mere assertion, a pointed sarcasm | 
directed at the majority,—anything appears to deprive the 
Chamber of all self-control. Members scream at one another. 
threaten one another, insult one another, till the President, 
firm and calm as he is, after ringing his bell for ten minutes 
at a time, puts on his hat and declares the sitting ended. <A 
scance in the Assembly resembles an Irish election meeting 
rather than the session of a ruling body, and members can 
neither get through business nor attract the smallest respect | 
from a people which of all peoples demands outward dignity, 
gravity, bearing, in its rulers. 

Politicians in France are well aware of the danger of a 
disorder which compels so many to think personal rule pre-| 
ferable to the rule of representatives who will neither) 
govern nor obey, and who cannot, unlike the rest of 


' difficult and ridiculous. 


(the process has to begin again. 


| perfectly honest in preferring that form of government. 
| Assembly, though hostile, has not the courage openly to 
attack it. 


one party absolute ascendancy, or even registering the edicts 
of a Dictator, does nothing except render government at once 
The regular course seems to be for a 
Minister to declare that such and such a thing is wanted— 
say, ten millions more revenue—and suggest rather vaguely 
means of getting it. The proposal is referred to the Com- 
mittee of Finance, discussed in secret, and rejected. A counter- 
proposal is then made, and perhaps accepted, and then M. 
Thiers makes a speech against it, or says he shall resign, and 
then, after a most undignified row, the Assembly yields, and 
Nobody leads the Opposition. 
There is no pitched battle possible. Every contest is a “free 
fight,” with this Homeric incident, that every now and then 
deities intervene, fight, slay men, even get wounded, but alter the 
whole aspect of the fray. Parliamentary business cannot be con- 
ducted on these terms, and the net result of it all is that per- 
sonal rule is re-established, but deprived of the dignity, energy, 
and consistency which are its only permanent recommendations. 
M. Thiers is obliged to debate in defiance of law as if he were not 
President, a most undignified position; he cannot carry out the 
reorganization of the Army, because the Assembly desires, 
but will not decree, universal liability to service ; and he pro- 
poses, under compulsion of parties, three differing schemes of 
taxation—a duty on imports, a tax on securities, and an addi- 
tion of a tenth to existing taxes—and no human being in 
France can tell which of these will suit the anarchical 
Assembly, or if it does not at heart desire to reject them all. 
This is, we repeat, the great danger of Republicanism in 
France. The President, for aught anybody can perceive, is 
The 


The people at each fresh election send up a heavy 
majority of members either favourable to it, or disposed to 
support it while it lasts. In the elections of the past week 
no less than twelve out of seventeen are Republicans, and 








their countrymen, even pose with dignity before the two more supporters of M. Thiers, while the military vote in 
world, but they seem utterly perplexed to discover any cor-| the department of the Nord changed a Conservative election 
rective. They have done something to accelerate business by | into a Republican one. The Republic might apparently be 
extending the system of referring Bills to the Standing Com-| considered secure, but for the kind of contempt which the 
mittees to a degree beyond all experience, but this practice, , Assembly attracts to itself, and which at once suggests and 
besides being imperfect—for the Executive constantly carries justifies rumours of coups d’etat. The provisional constitution is 
in the House proposals it has lost in Committee—does not| no doubt a clumsy one, and the Assembly labours under the 
suffice to prevent “scenes,” indeed rather increases them, by discredit of being non-representative, that is, of being out of 
leaving debate to the Chamber, and business to the Committees, | rapport with the present feeling of the electors; but still if 
which sit in secret. The proposal, often made, but never the Assembly were organized or capable of organization, 
accepted, to introduce secret sittings, might modify the evil, many of these difliculties might be surmounted. For example, 
for the Assembly could then at all events wash its dirty) M. Gambetta, at the head of the Left, might periodically raise 
linen in private ; but it would be fatal to the utility of the | the question of a dissolution, as in England the leader of a 
representative body, which would cease to educate, and be| minority so situated would certainly do, attracting more votes 
suspected of corruption. No conceivable alteration in the each time. If M. Gambetta, however, made the experiment 
method of business could produce any result, for the Members| in France, all that would happen would be that the Assembly 
break out at each other because of the most meaningless would roar, shriek, and shake fists at him; that if he com- 
remarks, such, for example, as that “the Republic is only a' mented on its shortcomings it would pull him out of the 
provisional form of government,’ which may be true or false, tribune; that if he alluded to the wishes of the great cities 
but is not more false or true because an ordinary member has his own expulsion would be debated as a terrorist. He 
affirmed it as his opinion. It is more self-control which is) would be addressing a mob, not a deliberative body with 
required, not a better method of doing business; and as it leaders and forms, and anxious to hear under the protection 
cannot be obtained, as in England, through an etiquette of those forms what its leaders have got to say. He would be 
supported by the silent opinion of the Assembly itself, driven in sheer self-defence to do what he has been doing, stump 
there would seem to be no resource but one at which French | the country and make speeches, every one of which is a blowto 
Assemblies have always kicked, an immense exaggeration of | the authority of the Assembly. ‘The few men who can speak 
the authority of the Speaker. As he is not reverenced, he or govern, instead of identifying themselves with the House, 
ought to be feared. We see no reason whatever why he should are tempted by its disorder, or rather compelled by its dis- 
not be invested with a high and exceptional magisterial organization, to try and fix the pivot of power elsewhere—that 
authority, be authorized to arrest as the English Speaker is, is, in other words, to try to govern without the representatives 
to fine, and fine heavily, or even, in extreme cases, to inflict a| of the people, That is not Republicanism, but either anarchy 
severe sentence of imprisonment. One or two sharp examples or personal rule, a state of affairs in which every adventurer 
would reduce noisy Members to order, and in a very few days has a chance, because any adventurer, if he succeeds, may 
it would be the custom to follow the ringing of the bell by an, restore some sort of political order. If the Republic fails it 
unbroken silence. To say that Frenchmen could not obey will not be the fault of M. Thiers, or of France, or of Paris, 
such rules is to say that they cannot deliberate at all, which but of the majority in the Assembly, who have neither unself- 
in the face of their history is nonsense. They can be orderly ishness enough to be quiet, nor energy enough to rule, nor 
to dullness when they choose, and if members are to be self-respect enough to enforce calm for deliberation. 

respected they must be made to choose, made to be, at all | 
events, as patient and as quiet as they are in a court of 


justice. They would only even then be obeying rvles| 
which are in some way or other enforced in every| /PWIE Duke of Somerset has published in a thin volume* a 


successful deliberative Assembly in the world—in the Ger- series of short Opposition speeches against the Christian 
man Parliament, the House of Commons, the House of Peers, theology, which are conceived too much in the same caustic Whig 
andthe American Senate—and which, essentialto any Assembly, vein in which he has criticized Mr. Childers’ policy at the Admi- 
are indispensable to one which claims to be the ultimate ralty and Mr. Gladstone’s general administration. ‘The Duke isa 
authority in the State. As at present managed, the Assembly, | - 
instead of sitting like a Sovereign above the parties, or giving | 
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* Christian Theology and Modern Scepticisms, By the Duke of Somerset, K.G, 
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well-read man in the modern criticism of the Bible, and has evidently 
paid a good deal of atteution to the subject. His profession of 
faith in God is earnest and even solemn, and his reverence for the 
moral teaching of Christ is evidently hearty, and in relation to 


these two subjects he vents no crisp sarcasms; but on all other , 


subjects affecting the teaching of the Bible he is apt to be as flip- 
pant, light, and almost careless as if he were criticizing an 
antagonist in the Lords, instead of snipping away at the faith 
of millions. The Duke remarks (p. 161), in the course of his 
sceptical suggestions, that ‘Doubt tempers the mind to 
humility.” Does it? We do not think the Duke’s book 
shows it, and we question, as a matter of fact, if you could find 
half the humility among doubters that you can among believers. 
We are very far from putting this forward as a reason for belief 
without suflicient enquiry, for it would be quite as good a reason 
for false belief as for true. You may humiliate your intellect till 
you believe that a winding-sheet in the candle is an omen of 
death, or a duke’s declaration against Christianity a sign of the 
end of the world. But looking at it simply as a matter of fact, 
you very seldom see the sort of humility amongst sceptics that 
you do among believers, Our author, for instance, writes on these 
great themes with an offhand epigrammatic flourish that will 
not compare for humility with the painstaking reverence of a 
brother Duke who sometimes treats these subjects, —the Duke of 
Argyll, though he has the Scotch dogmatizing fibre, which is not 
precisely humble, and probably an even greater pride of descent 
in him. No one would think of comparing Hume with Bishop 
Butler in point of humility, or even Strauss with Neander. If 
Doubt has a direct tendency to infuse humility into the mind, it 
certainly is very often and very conspicuously foiled by extrinsic 
influences, and it clearly has been thus foiled in the present case. A 
critic who ends a couple of clever pages about the Pauline philosophy 
with the remark, ‘* Ne decipiamur per inanem philosophiam,” who 
begins his sharp criticism on St. Paul’s allegories by the quota- ! 
tion,— 


* Qui talia legit 
Quid didicit tandem, quid scit, nisi somnia, nugas,” 
and ends it with,— 
‘“‘Tnsomnia vana valete,” 


is.certainly not overburdened with humility of feeling. Indeed, 
the Duke of Somerset treats the great Apostle of the Gentiles with 
hardly more reverence than he wou!d pay to Lord Shaftesbury or 
the Duke of Marlborough in a debate in the Upper House. The 
duke in the pulpit is certainly a doubting duke, and may be a 
very humble duke ; but if he is, he shows his humility by an 
abundance of easy sarcasms, such as usually imply rather com- 
plete self-confidence than awe in the presence of a mystery. 

The Duke's general line of argument is this:—He begins by 
insisting on the human errors and uncertainties of the Gospels, 
remarks on the demonology which modern ideas have, more or less, 
exploded, and on the doubt this demonology throws upon the 
first three Gospels, and upon the supposed preternatural testimonies 
given by the demons to our Lord's divinity. He points out the 
poetical character of the early chapters of Matthew and Luke, 
and the difliculty of connecting any real event with the story of the 
Star in the East; he observes on the apparent difference of view, 
even within the limits of the New ‘Testament, as to the date of 
the declaration of Jesus Christ’s divinity, ascribing the oldest 
view to St. Paul, namely, that the resurrection was the first de- 
claration of his divine nature, the next to the Gospels which 
assign that declaration to the voice heard at the baptism, and 
the latest to the theory of a miraculous conception, which pushes 
back the date to a period before his birth. He remarks on the 
doubts cast upon the miracles by the fact that the Jewish people 
are stated to have believed John the Baptist, who did no miracle, 
to be a prophet, while they hesitated to acknowledge Jesus. He 
observes on the tendency of translation into imperfectly understood 
languages to alter the very basis of theological conceptions, hazard- 
ing a conjecture that the Trinity would never have been accepted 
had the word for ‘spirit’ in Greek and Latin beeu of the feminine 
gender, as it is in Hebrew. And then he spends the rest of 
his strength on a destructive criticism of St. Paul's writings, 
taking strongly the Tubingen view that the Acts falsify St. 
Paul's doctrine, representing him as more of a Jew, aud as 
more in accordauce with the Jewish Apostles than he really 
was; maintaining that nevertheless St. Paul’s Christianity left 
him still under the influence of the general methods of the 
Jewish philosophy and theology, to which he had devoted so 
much study; that that philosophy was vague and unscientific, 
that that theology was full of mystic errors, false idealism, 


and misleading analogies ; that faith, as St. Paul understood it, . 


faith the one unassailable fortress, ‘‘ Faith in God.” 


' yield of many less select and favourable. 


' was a tendency full of danger, on which modern civilization hag 
imposed so healthy and strong a restraint that faith has now almost 
become ‘‘ the heritage of the uneducated ;” and asserting in general 
that all St. Paul’s teaching is so bound up with error that “a 
feeling of religious reverence” alone would force us to deny it the 
name of the Word of God. ‘The Duke then points out that, as all 
revelation depends on these supremely uncertain sources for its 
authentication, there remains for us nothing but to guard for 

“In this 
unapproachable sanctuary she will reign supreme.” 

Such in still briefer outline is the Duke of Somerset's own very 
brief summary of the case of Scepticism against Christian Faith. It 
amounts in one word to this, —that the moment you have admitted 
that the human media of any historical revelation and the records 
they have left behind them were subject to human error, and were 
really and gravely affected by such error, you have admitted what 
throws the whole matter so completely into doubt that no human 
intellect can pretend to discriminate the true from the false, and 
had better leave the whole matter alone. We confess that, 
whether it be due to the want of that proper humility which the 
Duke of Somerset thinks to be the natural fruit of Doubt, or to 
some more recondite cause, we cannot agree with him; and we 
do not think that he is consistent with himself in the matter, 
for his argument, if true, would surely apply as much to 
his own residual faith in God, as it would to any article of the 
faith in the Christian Revelation. All that the radical defect of 
human faculties as shown in the errors of Apostles and the admitted 
defects of the Gospels proves, is that every mau, howeverclose he may 
be to God, or however devoted to the cause to which he believes him- 


| self called by God, may misinterpret His message, and may overlay 


it with fancies and misconceptions of hisown. Well, thatis surely 
quite as true of human history as of the history of divine inspira- 
tion, though there are dangers in the one case which there are notin 
in the other ; and yet it does not induce us to ignore the leading out- 
lines of human history. Itis equally true of that to which the Duke 
of Somerset still clings, —natural religion. ‘The higher races of men 
have uniformly and in almost all ages attained to the conception 
of a spiritual essence free from the limitations of time and space, 
filled with love for all living beings, and the beneficent desire to set 
men free from moral pollution ; and on the strength of this spiritual 
unanimity among men of the higher calibre the Duke apparently 
thinks belief in God unassailable. But surely if no mind liable to 
error can be trusted to record even the general outlines of 
a direct revelation, it is impossible to hold that the con- 
sent of even a vast number of such minds will establish 
the being of God. It will only show that the errors run in 
the same direction, that the cracks repeat themselves in all 
the specimens. What you can never trust as the yield of 
one select and highly-favourable instance, you cannot trust as the 
It is impossible to con- 
ecive a more astounding truth than the existence of an omnipresent 
spiritual Will, free from all taint of evil, independent of the limita- 
tions of time and space, and full of love to all fiuite beings. Such 
a truth is certainly not established by any such use of our faculties 
as is implied in (say) astronomical or chemical science. If it is 
intellectually established at all, it is through some mystical 
evidence of the touch of God on the soul, which we cannot 
define, and to which all developed minds are yet more or less sensi- 
tive. Well, but if not the less this great truth be “ unassailable,” as 
the Duke believes, it must be true that the race and the men through 
whom chiefly this faith was impressed upon the world were much 
more sensitive to such spiritual impressions than the mass of mane 
kind have been,—nor can it be unreasonable to attach a great deal 
more value to the testimony on such subjects which they give us 
than we attach to that of the mass of mankind. The race of which 
the Duke of Somerset’s Order constitutes the aristocracy would 
eertainly have never given this belief to the world. Is it too 
much to say that we may rightly attach a great deal more value 
to the experience of the spiritual aristocracy of the Hebrews, than 
to that of English Peers ? Moreover, if the spiritual evidence of 
the prophets and apostles of the Jews not only explains and en- 
forces, as the Duke of Somerset himself seems to admit, the dim- 
imer spiritual experience of mankind, but so adds to the fruits of 
man’s spiritual experience as to make the whole more credible, 
fuller of light, more potent to bring out the highest qualities of 
man, would it be other than childish scepticism to reject these 
additions to our knowledge, on the mere ground that we could 
show many flaws in the accuracy of their human facts and 
the relevancy of their human illustrations? Suppose St. 
Paul and St. John to have blundered, as no doubt they have 
blundered, is it nothing that they grasped the truth on which the 
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Duke of Somerset so earnestly insists, with a force that has made | 
all history different from what it would have been without them ? 
—or that the new truth which helped them to grasp that older 
truth so powerfully was the revelation to them of their Lord as 
superior to death, and enjoying in the divine world the life from 
which he had descended to share with them the life of earth? We 
maintain that the Duke of Somerset is right in the ardour with 
which he clings to the faith in God, but that this ardour is entirely 
inconsistent with his principle that sublime mysteries cannot be 
revealed through the medium of minds liable to grave error. But 
if he is right, it is not nearly so great a step from this spiritual 
Theism to the belief that Christ is the true revelation of God, that | 
he came from God, and has revealed himself to man after passing 
again to God, as it is from blank Agnosticism to spiritual Theism. 
Christianity is the explanation and supplement of ‘Theism. But 
if the manifold error to which human intellects are liable leaves 
God himself still apprehensible to us, surely that error does not 
compel us to reject the apostolic testimony which explains and 
expands that wonderful faith,— 
* Our earthly creed retouching here and there, 
And deepening every line.” 

THE WIT AND WISDOM OF GEORGE ELIOT, 

E will not say that the writer who signs herself * George 
\ Eliot ” is the only female humourist who has written in 
English, for there is much delicate and subtle humour in Miss 
Thackeray's fairy stories, much humour, usually of the broad 
and indelicate kind, in Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu’s letters, 
and wonderful power of humorous observation in Miss Austen’s 
novels; but undoubtedly George Eliot is the only woman of cur 
time whose writings would be remembered for their humour alone, 
or whose sayings, just now collected into a volume by themselves, 
are at all likely, like Shakespeare’s sayings, to pass into the sub- | 
stance of the language. Humour is not one of the feminine 
faculties, and least of all humour like George Eliot's humour, 
which is essentially an expression of shrewdness, of keen, hard 
sense, rising occasionally to the level of true, though usually 
earthly, wisdom. ‘There is nothing exactly like it that we 
know of in our language. ‘The author herself, to judge from 
occasional turns of style, has a notion that on this side of her head 
she has some relation to Thackeray ; but ‘Thackeray could no more 
have created Mrs. Poyser than George Eliot could have created 
Major Pendennis,—he could not have made her so shrewd and 
incisive and witty, yet with so little of the anatomist about her 
inner character. Sti!l less is she like Charles Lamb, whose gro- 
tesquely felicitous conceits are foreign to her whole style; or 
Charles Dickens, with his keen eye for the incongruities of the 
people and minds that he had known. No character throughout 
George Eliot’s long repertoire is in the least grotesque. ‘There is 
aresemblance between her humour and that of Shakespeare, who 
might have written the wonderful scene in the inn parlourin “ Silas 
Marner,” a scene which of itself would stamp her rank as a drama- 
tist; but Shakespeare is less dependent upon the relation of his 
humour to the mouth in which it is placed, and seldom gives such 
an impression of mere shrewdness, or approaches so close to the 
Scotch form of wit, the basis of which is worldly wisdom. ‘Visi, for 
instance, is utterly Scotch,—a perfect illustration of the word 
‘*pawky ” :—** § You're right there, Tookey: there's allays two 
’pinions; there's the ‘piuion a man has of himsen, and there’s the 
*pinion other folks have on him. ‘There'd be two ‘pinions about a 
cracked bell, if the bell could hear itself.’ ” 

And no one ignorant of George Eliot, but familiar with that 
prince of the novelists who teach by innuendo, Galt, the 
one great humourist whom Englishmen have never recog- 
nized or have speedily forgotten, would doubt to whom to ascribe 
this saying of Dolly Winthrop herself, a character almost or quite 
unique in the literature of fiction :— 

* Dolly.—You must fix on a name for it, because it must have a name 
giv’ it when it’s christened. Si/ts.—My mother’s name was Heph- 
zibah, and wy little sister was named after her. Dolly.—E! that’s a 
hard name. I partly think it isn’t a christened name. Si/as.—It's a 
Bible name. Dolly.—Then I've no call to speak again’ it; but you seo 
I'm no scholard, and I’m slow at catching the words. My husband says 
T'm allays like as if I was putting the haft for the handle—that’s what 
he says—for he’s very sharp, God help him! But it was awk’ard calling 
your little sister by such a hard name, when you'd got nothing big to 
say, like—wasn’t it, Master Marner? Si/ias.—We called her Eppie.-— 
Doily.—Well, if it was noways wroug to shorten the name, it 'ud be a 
deal handier.” 

This gibe, too, at old age might have appeared in Dean Ramsay's 
collection ; though there is a touch of bitterness in it, a taste of 


vitriol, an appreciation of the evil side of human nature, ordinarily 
i 


‘never die ” 


absent from Scotch humour, which, often severe, is very seldom 
cruel :—** It seems as if them as aren't wanted here are th’ only 
folks as aren't wanted i’? th’ other world.”  Annuitants 
is the English form of that epigram, and though 
more direct and intelligible, is infinitely less shrewd, covers 


‘within its range much less of the discontent youth feels with 


age. “I'm not denyin’ the women are foolish: God Almighty 
made them to match the men,” is just one of the sentences one 
would expect from those grand old women, the last generation of 
Scoich ladies, such as Scott knew and worshipped ; and so is this 
illustration of the power of habit, an illustration curious for the 
brevity and force with which recognition of that power and dis- 
like for it are both expressed. ‘*A maggot must be born i’ the 
rotten cheese to like it, I reckon.” In many of Mrs. Poyser’s best 
remarks the humour consists solely in the laughing surprise created 
by their unexpected shrewdness, in the wonder tle reader feels at 
being compelled to give admiring assent to what, after all, isa very 
simple proposition :—‘* If you could make a pudding wi’ thinking 
o’ the batter, it "ud be easy getting dinner.” ‘It's poor eating 
where the flavour o’ the meat lies i’ the cructs. ‘There's folks as 
make bad butter, and trusten to the salt t’ hide it.” Or this, in 
condemuation of the habit of perpetually praising the dead:—* It’s 
but little good you'll do a-watering the last year’s crop.” Or this. 
‘*] know the way o’ wives; they set one on to abuse their husbands, 
and theu they turn round on one and praise ’em as if they wanted 
to sell’em.” * If Old Harry’s a mind to doa bit o’ kindness for 
a holiday, like, who’s got anything against it?” ‘As for age, 
what that’s worth depends on the quality o’ the liquor.” ‘This is 
the shrewdness of insight, not the shrewdness which comes of 
observation, like this description of a Scotch gardener, per- 
haps the very best description of that kind of conceited 
efficient ever put into words:—“ You're mighty fond o’ Craig ; 
but for my part, I think he’s welly like a cock as thinks 
the sun’s rose o’ purpose to hear him crow.” Nor is it 
the shrewdness born of long experience of men, like that which 
gives point to this profound saying of Rpefoucauld, in illus- 
tration of the effect of subservience upon manner :—“*.Awkward- 
ness sometimes disappears in the camp, never in the Court ;” or to 


this other, —‘* Rank is to merit what dress is to a pretty woman ;” 


or to this, —*‘* however much we distrust the sincerity of others, we 
believe them most to be sincere when talking to ourselves ;” or to this, 
perhaps the most subtly true remark even Rochefoucauld ever made, 
‘* We can forgive those who bore us, but never those who are 
bored by us.” ‘The humour here is clearly the result of knowledge 
so wide that all men who read its conclusion recognize that it is 
accurate, and it does not spring from any depth of mental power, 
as that of George Eliot seems to do, even when she is only shrewd, 
as in Mr. Tuiliver’s summary of the use of brain to women :—** An 
over-‘cute woman is no better nor a long-tailed sheep—she'll fetch 
none the bigger price for that.” 

Sometimes, however, George Eliot rises above this level, and 
then she curicusly enough suggests, as Rochefoucauld always 
seems to us to do, not any rival humourist, but the one maa 
whose writings, without being humorevs, have had all the effect 
of humour on men’s minds, the wise King of Isracl. It is a 
curious bit of evidence for the tradition that Solomon wrote most 
of the proverbs which bear his name, and did not merely collect 
them, that the proverbs of the fine French gentleman are so like 
those of the first King of Israel who was porphyrogenitus, the 
indolent, sensual, luxurious sayer of sayings which, for their 
bourgeois shrewdness and adaptability to life, obtained ac- 
ceptance among all peoples. ‘* The wit of most women rather 
strengthens their folly than their reason” is a biting sen- 
tence that might have come out of the Proverbs, whose testimony 
as to woman is identical in spirit, though not, of course, in form, 
with Bartle Massey’s famous diatribe against the sex in ** Adam 
Bede :"— 

“Nonsense! It’s the silliest lio a sensible man like you ever believed, 
to say a woman makes a house comfortable. It’s a story got up, because 
the women are there, and something must be found for ‘emtodo. I 
tell you there isn’t a thing under the sun that needs to be dono at all, 
but what a man cau do better than a woman, unless it’s bearing children, 
and they do that in a poor make-shift way; it had better ha’ been left to 
the men—it had better ha’ been left to tho men. I tell you, a woman 
‘ull bake you a pie every week of her life, and never como to see that 
the hetter th’ oven the shorter the time. I tell you, a woman ‘ull make 

: tee 
your porridge every day for twenty years, and never think of measur- 
ing the proportion between the meal aud the milk—a little more or less, 
she'll think, doesn’t signify: the porridge wi/l be awk’ard now and 


then: if it’s wrong, it’s summat in the meal, or it’s summat in the milk, 


or its summat in the water... . Don't tell me about God having mado 
such creatures to be companions for us! I don't say bat Ho might 
make Eve to be a companion to Adam in Paradise—there was no cook- 
ing to be spoilt there, and no other woman to cacklo with and make 
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mischief ; though you see what mischief she did as soon as she’d an 
opportunity. But it’s an impious, unscriptural opinion to say a woman’s 
a blessing to a man now; you might as well say adders and wasps, and 
foxes and wild beasts, are a blessing, when they’re only the evils that 
belong to this state o’ probation, which it’s lawful for a man to keep as 
clear of as he can in this life, hoping to get quit of ’em for ever in 
another—hoping to get quit of ’om for ever in another.” 

This from Rochefoucauld is Solomon all over, though the opinion 
it contains is the opposite of that of the great King, who hated 
fools, probably for the reason that makes ‘‘ good society” hate 
them, they are so very seldom amusing. ray a fool in a 
mortar, says the King, and you get only foolishness. ‘I 
have tried George of Denmark sober,” said Charles II., him- 
self a sayer of sayings, ‘‘and I have tried him drunk, and drunk 
or sober there is nothing in him.” ‘We may cure a fool of his 
folly,” says Rochefoucauld, who hated not folly, but temper, ‘‘ but 
there is no cure for a cross-grained man.” George Eliot deals 
little with fools—her only proverb about them, we think, is that 
‘** An ass may bray a good while before heshakes the stars down,” 
which is not half as good as the old one about setting the Thames 
on fire—and, so far as we remember, has not been at the trouble 


to paint one, for Lisbeth Bede, though foolish, is no fool; but she | 
often rises to this level of wisdom based on shrewdness, as when she | 


says, ‘‘A feeling of revenge is not worth much, that you should 
care to keep it.” ‘Nothing is so good as it seems be- 
forehand ” is her variation on ** Vanitas vanitatum,” and in these 
sentences Solomon and Rochefoucauld alike would have recognized 
an equal. ‘Inthe vain laughter of folly wisdom hears half its 
applause :”"—** Women think walls are held together with honey.” 
‘To manage men one ought to have a sharp mind in a velvet 
sheath.” ‘*A woman’s lot is made for her by the love she 
accepts.” ‘* Half the sorrows of women would be averted, if they 
could repress the speech they koow to be useless, nay, the speech 
they had resolved not to utter.” ‘‘ Reduced to a map, one’s free- 
hold seems insignificant,’”—a curious form of the Hebrew saying 
about ‘* comparing themselves with themselves.” ‘‘ Your trouble’s 
easy borne when everybody gives it a lift for you.” ‘ A neigh- 
bourly man must let himself be cheated a little.” ‘To the 
sentinel that hour is regal when he comes on guard.” ‘* Wise 
books for half the truths they hold are honoured tombs.” 

We have taken all our illustrations out of a little book of 
George Eliot's sayings just issued by Biackwood, and would bid 
any one who studies it to mark this curious and to us nearly in- 
explicable point. ‘The sayings are all by one hand, yet although, 


when attributed to a character, they are always couched in | 


said by the author in 
Johnsonese. 


English, when 
couched in unendurable 


racily characteristic 
person they are often 


We venture to say that the foliowing sayings, every one of them | 


wise, would, to half the people of London, be as unintelligible 


as Greek :—‘ Iteration, like friction, is likely to generate heat | 


instead of progress.” ‘‘ If people are to quarrel often, it follows 
a3 a corollary that their quarrels cannot be protracted beyond 
certain limits.” 
feelings in erroneous ideas.” 


dull mind, once arriving at an inference tliat flatters a desire, is 
rarely able to retain the impression that the notion from which the 
inference started was purely problematic.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a oo 
BISHOP PATTESON.—IN MEMORIAM. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR." 


“Tf the poor savage that struck him down had known who and what he was, we 
believe he would rather haye knelt to him, than have slain him.”"—JDaily News. 


Srr,—It may perhaps be permitted to an intimate and deeply 
attached friend of the late Bishop Patteson to record a few im- 
pressions of him as he appeared at Oxford to a Liberal and a 
Broad-Churchman. 

The first acquaintance of the writer with the Bishop was made 
at Lord’s Cricket-ground, where they played against each other in 
the Public School’s matches, the one as Captain of the Eton, the 
other as Captain of the Harrow Eleven. Afterwards (though the 
Bishop was the senior) they were undergraduates together at 
Balliol College, and subsequently brother Fellows of Merton. 
There began an intimacy the memory of which will remain one 
of the most cherished reccollections of the survivor. For the 
trutl must be told, Patteson was not during his undergraduate 
career the man that he afterwards grew to be. ‘Though always 
of high and blameless character, he was at that period colourless 
and almost common-place. 


‘* Simple people are apt to clothe unimpeachable | 

‘* Memory, when duly impregnated | 

with ascertained facts, is sometimes surprisingly fertile.” ‘A | 
’ I g 


At any rate, he was not in sympathy | 


with the spirit of his College, that spirit which made Balliol the 
most delightful society, the very focus of the most stimulating life 
of the University. ‘The mau who in later years developed such a 
remarkable linguistic and philological faculty, the man who after- 
wards took such a keen interest in the theological and political 
problems of the day, at Oxford never took to the studies of the 
place, was a reluctant and half-interested sojourner, was ever 
looking back to the playing-fields of Eton, or forward to the more 
congenial sphere of a country parish. And thus his influence 
upon his contemporaries at Oxford bore no relation to the charac- 
ter of the man whom we afterwards learned to know, and knowing, 
to venerate and love. 

At college he was essentially a public-school man. He had 
the gifts and qualities which in combination make a boy popular at 
school, and popular and respected at college. Amongst his Eton 
friends he always went by the name of ‘ Coley” (Coleridge) 
| Patteson,—an infallible test of a man’s popularity. He wasan 
excellent cricketer, and at Oxford showed equal skill at tennis. 
In fact, whatever he did he did well. He showed this faculty 
in cricket and games. He showed it also in the address with 
which he afterwards mastered the numerous dialects of the 
Melanesian Islanders. 
| Let those who minister to the prevailing fetish of Athleticism 
| be content to learn a moral from the example of this admirable 
|ericketer, this adroit tennis-player, this popular captain of the 
Eton Eleven. With him play was never suffered to usurp the 
place of work. As a boy, he played as a boy with all his might ; 
but when he became a man, he put away boyish things,—or rather, 
the boy was father to the man.” ‘he expert Eton swimmer 
| uses his gift for carrying the Gospel to the heathen. ‘The captain 
| of the School Eleven becomes the navigator and commander of the 
| mission schooner. 
| During the five years which intervened between his taking his 
degree (he got a second-class in the school of Litera Humaniores) 
and his ordination ‘he read largely, but he found time also for 
| travelling, and took great delight in the picture-galleries of Italy 
and Germany. But he was not a mere pleasure tourist. At 
| Dresden, for example, where he made a considerable stay, he 
applied himself to the study of Hebrew and German.” Well may 
‘another Balliol friend, Mr. Edwin Palmer, whose words I am 
| quoting, go on to say, ‘‘ It was a surprise to me in his later years 
lat Oxford to find so diligent a student of language in one who 
had shown so little sensibility to the attractions of classical philo- 
logy, and even when the first surprise was over, I was far from 
suspecting the remarkable aptitude for linguistic studies which he 
| afterwards displayed.” 
| In the year 1852-3 he again resided at Oxford as Probationer- 
Fellow of Merton College. Ie had become quite another person. 
Self-cultivation had done much for him. Literature and art had 
opened his mind, and enlarged his interests and sympathies. ‘The 
moral and spiritual forces of the man were now vivified, refined, 
and strengthened, by the awakening of his intellectual and esthetic 
nature. 

Ilis early years as Fellow of Merton coincided with the period 
of active reform at Oxford which followed upon the Report of the 
Commission in 1852. What part did the future missionary 
| bishop take in that great movement? One who worked with 
j him at that time—a time when University reform was as un- 
| fashionable as it is now fashionable—well remembers. He threw 
| himself into the work with hearty zeal ; he suggested every liberal 
| proposal. ‘To his loyal fidelity and solid common-sense is mainly 
| due the success with which the reform of Merton was carried out. 
| And yet in these first days of College reform the only sure and 
constant nucleus of the floating Liberal majority consisted of the 
| Bishop and one other. Whatever others did, those two were 
always on the same side. And so, somehow, owing, no doubt, to 
the general enlightenment which distinguished the senior Fellows 
of Merton under theold régime—an enlightenment unquestionably 
due to the predominance in that college of the lay non-resident 
element—the new reforming spirit found itself in the ascendancy. 
It is to the honour of Patteson, and equally to the honour of the older 
Fellows of the college at that time, that so great an inroad upon 
old traditions should have been made with such an entire absence 
of provocation on the one side, or of imitation on the other. But 
| Patteson, with all his reforming zeal, was also a high-bred gentle- 
man. He remembered what was due to others as well as to him- 
self. His bearing was one of respect for authority, of deference 
towards those who were his superiors in age. He knew how to 


| 


differ. He showed towards others the considerate courtesy which 
others in return so abundantly showed towards him. And this 
It entailed 


generous forbearance of the seniors had its reward. 
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upon the juniors a reciprocity of respect. It was felt by them at 
the time to be an additional incentive to moderation, to sobriety, 
to desistance from extreme views. ‘The result was that the work 
got done, and what was done left no heartburnings behind. 

Yet it would be delusive to pretend to claim Bishop Patteson as 
a Liberal in the political sense of the word. He was no such 
thing. If anything, his instincts, especially in Church matters, 
drew him the other way. But those who knew the man, 
fike those who have seen the Ammergau Play, would as 
soon think of fastening upon that a_ sectarian  char- 
acter, as of fixing him with party names. His was a catho- 
lic mind. What distinguished him was his open-minded- 
ness, his essential goodness, his singleness and simplicity of aim. 
He was a just man, and singularly free from perturbations of self, 
of temper, or of nerves. You did not care to ask what he would 
call himself. You felt what he was,—that you were in the pre- 
sence of a man too pure for party,—of one in whose presence 
ordinary party distinctions almost ceased to have a meaning. 
Such a man could scarcely be on the wrong side. Both the purity 
of his nature and the rectitude of his judgment would have kept 
him straight. 

Bishop Patteson was a plain man. Ile would not have liked to 
have had fine things said or written about himself or his work. 


His life in the Melanesian Archipelago, which is poetry and romance | 


tous, was prose to him,—but prose, nevertheless, that was written 
in the grand characters of simple duty. What that life was can 
scarcely be reproduced,—‘ in journeyings often, in perils of waters, 
in perils by his own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils 
in the sea, in weariness and painfulness, in watchings often besides 
those things that were without that which cometh upon him daily, 
the care of all the churches.’ We may indeed picture to ourselves 
the annual cruise among the South Pacific Islands, the apostolic 
Bishop himself navigating the Southern Cross—his palace his 
yacht—wading over the reef, or swimming across the surf out- 
side the coral strand ; ‘‘ getting ashore in wildish places, climbing 
up rocks and watercourses.” Or again, we may take note of his 


marvellous facility in acquiring, for practical and for scientific | 
purposes, the manifold Melanesian tongues ; ‘‘in the midst of much | 


other business trying to put together skeleton grammars of some of 
these dialects, about four or five-and-twenty, I suppose [of which] 
thirteen are done;” or, as has been written of him, ‘ hunting 
down a word—a prefix, or an aflix, it may be—up Polynesia, 
down Melanesia, till it comes to earth in Malay.” All these 
things we may note, and we shall not fail to recognize in the 
seamanship of the Southern Cross, in the mastery over the 
barbarous tongues, the lineaments of the old Eton skill in 
games, of the later Oxford devotion to language and philology. 
But for a life-like portrait of that devoted life, ‘‘ going about doing 


good,” we must have recourse to the Bishop's own description | 
in the following extract from a letter addressed by him to the | 


writer in the year 1864. And perhaps, when it has been read, 
whilst in our minds’ eye we gaze upon the tenantless canoe drifting 


with the body of that good man, wrapped in the native mat, palm- | 


covered, towards its last home in the Pacific deep, some will be 
inclined to borrow his own words, and to say, ‘Ah! Bishop, you 
will do more for our conversion by your death, than ever we shall 
by our lives.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Gledstone, January 8, 1872. C.S.R. 
*T have had a heavy trial since T wrote last to you. Two very very 
lear young friends of mine, Norfolk Islanders, of twenty-one and eighteen 


years old, dear to me as children of my own, though too old to be child- 





ren, too young to be brothers, have been taken from me. Fisher Young | 


(eighteen) died of lock-jaw on August 22, and Edwin Nobbs (twenty-one ) 
on September 5, in consequence of arrow wounds received on August 15 
at Santa Cruz Island. Edmund Pearce (twenty-three), an Englishman, 
was also struck; the arrow glanced off the breast-bone, and formed a 
wound running under the right pectoral muscle. I measured it after I 
had extracted it, five inches and three-eighths of an inch were inside him. 
He is, thank God, quite recovered, Santa Cruz is a fine and very populous 
island, The people are large, tall, and muscular. It is no doubt a very 
wild place,—books of hints to navigators will tell you the wildest of the 
Pacific, but such books contain endless myths. In 1862 I landed at seven 
different villages on the north (lee) coast, amidst great crowds, wading 
or swimming ashore in the usual manner. They treated me well, and I 
was hopeful of getting some two or three lads to come away with me on 
a second visit, from whom I might learn the language, &c., after our wont. 
In 18631 could not get to the island, the winds being contrary. We were 
six inall. Rowing and sailing along the coast, I reached two large villages, 
where I went ashore and spent some time with the people,—great crowds 
of naked armed men at each. At last about noon, I reached a very large 
village near the south-west point of the island. I had been there in 
1862, After some deliberation I got on to the reef,—uneovered, as it was 
low water. The boat was pulled off to a distance, and I waded across the 
reef, 200 yards or so, to the village. Inthe boat they counted upwards 
of 400 men all armed (wild cannibal fellows they are) crowding about me. 
But, you know, Iam used to that, and it seems natural. 1 went into a 


large house and sat down. I know only a few words of their language. 
| After atime I again waded back to the edge of the reef, the people 
thronging round me. The boat was backed in to meet me: it is a light 
four-oared whale-boat : I made a stroke or two and got into the boat. 
Then I saw that the men swimming about had fast hold of the boat, and 
' it was evident by the expression of their faces that they meant to hold it 
back. How we managed to detach their hands I can hardly tell you. 
They began shooting at once, being very close. Three canoes chased us 
as we began to get away on the boat,—mon standing up and shooting. 
The long arrows were whizzing on every side, as you may suppose. 
Pearce was knocked over at once, Fisher shot right through the left wrist, 
Edwin in the right cheek. No one, I suppose, thought that there was a 
chance of getting away. They all laboured nobly. Neither Edwin nor 
Fisher ever dropped their oars nor ceased pulling, dear noble lads! and 
they were as good and pure as they were brave. Thank God, a third 
Norfolk Islander, Hunt Christian, and Joseph Atkin, an excellent lad of 
twenty, the only son of a neighbouring settler near Auckland, were not 
touched, Not a word was said, only my * Pull port oars ; pull on steadily.’ 
Once dear Edwin, with the fragment of the arrow sticking in his cheek, 
and the blood streaming down, called out (thinking even more of me than 
of himself), ‘ Look out, sir, close to you!’ But indeed it was on all sides 
they were close tous. In about twenty minutes we were on board the 
schooner, I need not tell you about the attempts I had to make at the 
surgical part of it all. With difficulty I got the arrows out of Pearce’s 
chest and Fisher’s wrist. Edwin's was not a deep wound. But the 
thermometer was ranging from 88° to 91°, and I knew that the Norfolk 
Islanders (Piteairners), like most tropical people, are very subject tolock- 
|jaw. Oh! my dear friend, on the fourth day that dear lad Fisher said to 
| me, ‘I can’t think what makes my jaw so stiff.” Then I knew that all 
hope was gone of his being spared, God has been very merciful to me, 
The very truthfulness and purity and gentleness and self-denial and real 
simple devotion that they ever manifested, and that made them so very 
dear to me, are now my best and truest comforts. Their patient endurance 
of great sufferings—for it is an agonizing death to die—their simple trust 
in God through Christ, their thankful, happy, holy disposition shone out 
brightly through all. Nothing had power to disquiet them : nothing could 
east a cloud upon that bright sunny Christian spirit. One allusion to 
our Lord’s sufferings, when they were agonized by thirst and fearful con- 
vulsions, one prayer or verse of Scripture always calmed them, always 
brought that soft beautiful smile on their dear faces, There was not 
one word of complaint,—it was all perfect peace. And this was the 
closing scene of such lives, which made us often say, ‘ Would that we all 
could render such an account of each day’s work as Edwin and Fisher 
could honestly do!’—‘I am very glad,’ Fisher said, ‘ that I was doing 
my duty. Tell my father that I was in the path of duty, and he will be 
so glad. Poor Santa Cruz people!’ ‘Ah! my dear boy, you will do 
| more for their conversion by your death than ever we shall by our lives.’ 
I never witnessed anything like it; just when the world and the flesh 
and the devil are in most cases beginning their work, here was this dear 
lad as innocent as a child, as holy and devout as an aged matured 
Christian saint. I need not say that I nursed him day and night with 
love and reverence, The last night, when I left him for an hour or 
two at 1 a.m. only to lie down in my clothes by his side, he said faintly 
(his body being then rigid as a bar of iron), ‘Kiss me, Bishop.’ At 
'4 a.m. he started as if from a trance; he had been wandering a good 
deal, but all his words even then were of things pure and holy. His 
eyes met mine, and I saw the consciousness gradually coming back into 
}them. ‘They never stop singing there, sir, do they ?’—for his thoughts 
were with the angels in heaven. Then, after a short time, the last terri- 
ble struggle, and then he fell asleep.” 


! 


BARONETS’ WIVES. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPeCTATOR,”) 
Sir,—In the excellent article on ‘‘'The Vitality of Titles ” in your 
paper of last weck, it is stated that ‘‘ Baronets’ wives have no right 
to the title of ‘ Lady.’” This can scarcely be correct, as in the 
‘original Patents of James I. (one of which is given at length in 
Selden’s ‘Titles of Honour”’) the title of * Lady” is expressly given 
to the wives of Baronets, and the same clause occurs in all subse- 
quent patents.—I am, Sir, &c., Lb. H. 
[Our correspondent is, we believe, right. ‘* Dame” is the legal 
| appellation of a Knight’s wife. We made the mistake under the 
impression that the positive statement in Chambers’s ‘‘ Encyclo- 
pedia” was quoted from Sir B. Burke.—Ep. Spectator.) 


| 
| BOOKS. 
| te 
FRERE’S LIFE AND WORKS.* 
[SECON NOTICE) 
WE shall resist the temptation which encounters us when we 
return to these volumes of lingering about the ever-delightful 
pages of the Anti-Jacobin. The freshness of interest which 
still attaches to political satires now more than seventy years old 
is one of the most surprising facts in literary history, but we must 
' not make it an excuse for amusing ourselves with what we must 
| presume to be well known to our readers. Some of the pieces of 
| the Anti-Jacobin are as widely known as anything of the kind 
in our literature, and editions of the whole series have been 
recently published. ‘The present editors have been enabled by the 
help of their uncle’s memoranda to attribute more accurately than 











* The Works of John Heokham Frere. in Verse and Prose. Now first collected, witha 
Prefatory Memoir, By his Nephews, W. E. and Sir Bartle Frere. 2 vols. London: 
) Pickering. 1871. 
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has ever been possible before to each author his own share in the | 
work. This is a task in which only external evidence is of any | 
use. The most ingenious critic, though he had all the audacity of | 
a German commentator on the Bible, could not pretend to dis- 

tinguish between the handiwork of Frere and the handiwork of 

Canning. The Avti-Jucobin affords another example of the 

uniformity, which would be marvellous had it not been seen so 

often, with which various minds can operate when they are work- 

ing in common, and ara possessed by the same spirit. 

We shall pass on at once to the principal work of Mr. Frere’s 
literary life, the translations from Aristophanes, only mentioning 
the fact that in the humorous poem of ‘King Arthur and his 
Round Table” Byron found the suggestion of Beppo and Don 
Juan, and noticing the singular ingenuity and felicity of the | 
connected translation of the fragments of ‘Theognis. A joint 
author of the An/i--Jucobin would find a congenial task in repre- 
senting in an English dress the great Tory satirist of ancient 
Athens. Mr. Frere, to whose genius, critica! and refined rather 
than original and creative, the work of translation was peculiarly 
appropriate, and who had set to work oa the Cid while he was 
still engaged in political life, seems to have turned his attention 
to Aristophanes as early as or even before the year 1817. 
By one of those coincidences which are so common in the 
history of literature as well as in that of scientific dis- 
covery, another man of great ability had been at work upon 
the same subject. Mr. Mitchell, who must certainly be pronounced 
to have done more than any other scholar, English or Continental, 
for an appreciative study of Aristophanes, published in 1820 the 
first volume of the Comedies of Aristophanes, a work which was 
criticized shortly afterwards by Mr. Frere in the, Quarterly Review. 
Mr. Frere’s article, which occupies pp. 167-29) of the first volume | 
of the Works, has been pronounced by competent judges to be 
‘quite perfect,” and is indeed a remarkably just and able piece of 
criticism. It contains, moreover, some considerations of the greatest 
value on the general subject of translation, considerations which 
ought to be weighed by everyone who aspires to practise that art. 
Of these, furnishing him, as they did, with the rules by which he 
himself worked, the most important is the distinction which he 
draws between three classes of translators, designated by him as 
* The Spirited,” “ The Faithful,” ‘* The Lawful and True.” This 
distinction will be best explained by the illustration which Mr. | 
Frere himself employs. He takes the word dprovursdas, in the | 
lines, — 


‘. Seis 
* Agiopsiobusd ov Tperes 





| 
: | 
QvOpusg Toinras aorep apromwAridas.” 
The ‘faithful translator” will give it by ‘ bakers’ wives,” ® 
rendering which will convey no idea to the modern reader, who | 
knows that “bakers’ wives” sell their wares quietly over the | 
counter. ‘ The spirited translator” finds ** a modern peculiarity 
to counterbalance the ancient,” and ventures on ‘ oyster-wenches.” 
But the ‘faithful and true translator” differs from both. He 
looks into the philosophy of the matter, and, finding that the 
cause of ‘scolding’ is the practice of selling amidst the un- 
disguised competition of the open market, proposes as an equiva- 
lent “hucksters” or ‘‘ market-women.” He adopts, in other 
words, the principle of generalization. Ilere, indeed, we feel sure 
that many readers will hesitate to give a full assent to Mr. Frere’s 
views. It has been well remarked that to carry them out with | 
success requires ** a genius corresponding in quality to that of the 
original.” ‘This process of ** generalizing” would be very apt, in | 
incompetent hands, to end by taking all the colour out of that 
which has to be rendered. Under ordinary conditions, which of | 
course do not inclade getting a genius to translate a genius, the | 
*¢ spirited translator,” if ouly he is guided by a good taste, is likely 
to be the most effective. About the extraordinary effectiveness, 
however, of Mr. Frere’s translations there can be no ques- | 
tion. He had all the necessary qualifications of learning | 
and scholarship for understanding his author. 





IIe had also, 

in no common degree, the rarer qualification of sympathy, for 

he had been himself, in his way, an Aristophanes, a literary 

antagonist of demazozues, and he possessed an unfailing command 

of language and a singular skill in versification. ‘The result of 

this felicitous combination of various gifts it would be difficult to 

over-praise. ‘The critic who declared “ that as a contribution to 

literature his versions of these plays stand unmatched ” can hardly | 
be considered to have exaggerated their value. 

The plays in question are five in number, the Acharnians, Knights, 
Birds, Frogs, and Peace. Among these five it is difficult to make 
the selection which our limits compel. The ‘ Birds” has been 
happily imitated more than once, and perhaps lends itself to 
imitation rather than to translation. To a classical student the. 


“ Frogs” is perhaps the most delightful, but though the “ first 
act,” as it may be called, where Bacchus and his slave make their 
way into the infernal regions, is full of a humour which it is not 
especially difficult to represent in English, much of the prin- 
cipal action of the play, the contest between Eschylus and 
Euripides, with its critical points and its allusions, defies transla- 
tion. Of the two others, for the ‘* Peace” scarcely stands in the 
first rank of the Aristophanic comedies, the “ Kuights ” may per- 
haps be preferred, for the greater simplicity of its action. There may 
be some of our readers to whom a slight sketch of the play will be 
not unacceptable. We are supposed to find ourselves in the house of 
Demos, personifying the Athenian people, a capricious old man, the 
terror of bis household, who is now bestowing all his favour on a 
certain worthless ‘‘ Paphlagonian.” The ‘‘ Paphlagonian,” a comic 
nickname derived from a word which signifies *‘ to bluster,” is the 
demagogue Cleon, then at the height of his popularity, a person- 


‘ . . . 
age so formidable that, as the dramatist complains, not a mask- 


maker in Athens could be found to imitate his face. In the first 
scene we find Nicias and Demosthenes, the ablest of the Athenian 
Generals of the day, both of them afterwards victims of the luck- 
less expedition to Syracuse, represented as slaves who are plotting 
the downfall of this odious favourite. The translator, the value of 
whose work is increased here and always by the admirable notes, 
stage directions, and general explanation of the action of the play 
which accompany the text, points out the skill with which the 
two characters are delineated; Demosthenes is the rough, bold 
man of action, Nicias shows all the caution and even the supersti- 


| tion, the fatal superstition which delayed and so prevented the 
| escape of the Athenian army from Sicily, which we find attributed 


to him in history. The Paphlagonian is in a drunken sleep, and 
it is determined that the oracles which, as telling the secret of 
how he may be overthrown, he always keeps with him, shall be 
stolen from him. The dangerous task of stealing is allotted to 
Nicias,—‘‘a general feature of human nature,” as Mr. Frere well 


| remarks, ‘‘ nowhere more observable than among boys at school, 
| where the poor timid soul is always despatched upon the most 


perilous expeditions. Nicias is the fag, Demosthenes the big boy.” 
The oracle declares that the ** tanner” (Cleon) is doomed to fall 
before a ‘‘sausage-seller ;” and lo! in the nick of time a Sausage- 
seller presents himself, to whom Demosthenes announces his 
destiny :— 


« Dem. 
Unconscious of your glorious destiny, 
Now mean and unrogarded ; but to-morrow, 
Tho mightiest of the mighty, Lord of Athens ! 
S. S. Come, master, what's the use of making game ? 
Why can’t ye let me wash the guts and tripe, 
And sell my sausagos in peace and quiet ? 
Dem. O simple mortal, cast those thoughts aside ! 
Bid guts and tripo farewell ;—Look there !—Behold 
[Pointing to the audience. 
Tho mighty assemblod multitude before yo! 
S. S. (with a grumble of indifference.) 
I seo ’em. 
Dem. You shall be their lord and master, 
Tho sovereign and tho ruler of them all, 
Of the assemblies and tribunals, fleets and armies ; 
You shall trample down the senate under foot, 
Confound and crush the genorals and commanders, 
Arrest, imprison, and confine in irons, 
And feast and fornicate in tho council-house.” 


O happy man! 


S. S. Aro there any means of making a great man 
Of a sausage-selling fellow such as I? 
Den, Tho very means you have, must mako ye so, 
Low-breeding, vulgar birth, and impudence, 
These, these must make ye, what you're meant to be. 
S. S. I can’t imagine that ’'m good for much. 
Dem. Alas! But why do ye say so?—What’s the meaning 
Of these misgivings? I discern within yo 
A promise and an inward consciousness 
Of greatness. Tell me truly; aro ye allied 
To the families of gentry ? 
S. S. Naugh, not I; 
I'm come from a common, ordinary kindred, 
Of the lower order. 
Dem. What a happiness !— 
What a footing will it give ye! What a groundwork 
For confidence and favour at your outset ! 
S. S. But bless ye! only consider my education ! 
I can but barely read... . in a kind of way. 
Dem. That makes against ye!—the only thing against yom 
Tho being able to read in any way.” 
Soon Cleon appears on the scene, and the contest between him and 
his rival commences. It is first carried on upon the stage, partly 
in words, partly, it would seem, in an actual wrestling-bout; then 
Cleon, finding himself worsted by the superior impudence and 
blackguardism of the new comer, rushes off to denounce him to the 


Senate. The Sausage-seller relates to the Chorus, after the man- 


be 


—— 
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ner of the messenger in the ancient tragedy, how he has fared 
After an invocation,— 

“¢ Ye influential impudential powers 

Of sauciness and jabber, slang and jaw! 

Yo spirits of the market-place and street 

Where I was rear'd and bred—befriend me now! 

Grant me a voluble utterance, and a vast 

Unbounded voice, and steadfast impudence !'” 


there had come to him an inspiration on which he acts. 


there. 


Ife cries 


aloud :— 
*“*Nows! news! I've brought you nows! the best of news! 

Yes, Senators, since first the war began, 

There never has been known, till now this morning, 

Such a haw!l of pilchards.’ Thon they smiled, and seem'd 

All tranquillized and placid at the prospect 

Of pilchards being likely to be cheap. 

I then proceeded and proposed a vote 

To meet the emergence secretly and suddenly : 

To seize at once the trays of all the workmen, 

And go with them to market to buy pilchards, 

Before the price was raised. Immediately 

They applauded, and sat gaping altogethor, 

Attentive and admiring. He perceived it; 

And framed a motion, suited, as he thought, 

To tho temper of the assembly.—‘I move,’ says he, 

* That on occasion of this happy news, 

We should proclaim a general thanksgiving ; 

With a festival, moreover, and a sacrifice 

Of a hundred head of oxen, to the goddess.’ 

Then seeing he meant to drive me to the wall 

With his hundred oxen, I overbid him at once ; 

And said ‘two hundred,’ and proposed a yow, 

‘For a thousand goats to be offer’d to Diana, 

Whenever sprats shall fall to forty a penny.’ 

With that the senate smiled upon me again ; 

And he grew stupified, and lost, and stammering ; 

And, attempting to interrupt the current business, 

Was call’d to order, and silenced and put down.” 
The final contest takes place before Demos himself. ‘The Sausage- 
seller soon commends himself by a characteristic attention. He 
will repair his rival’s neglect,— . 

“You; that in combat at Marathon sped, 

And hew’d down your enemies hand over head, 

The Mede and the Persian, achieving a treasure 

Of infinite honour and profit and pleasure, 

Rhetorical praises and tragical phrases ; 

Of rich panegyric a capital stock— 

He leaves you to rest on a seat of the rock, _ 

Naked and bare, without comfort or care. 

Whilst I—look ye there !—havo quilted and wadded, 

And tufted and padded this cushion so neat 

To serve for your seat! Rise, now, let me slip 

It there under your hip, that on board of the ship, 

With the toil of the oar, was blister’d and sore, 

Enduring the burden and heat of the day, 

At the battle of Salamis working away.” 


and he improves his advantage by the gift of a new pair of shoes, 
a flannel waistcoat, and other little presents. ‘Then they read 
oracles against each other, and finally, this being the decisive 
conflict, they vie with each other in supplying dainties for their 
master’s table. Llere is the end of this scene :— 


** Cleon. She, the dread virgin who delights in battle, 
And storm and battery, sends you this batter-pudding. 
S. S. This savoury stew, with comely sippets deck’d, 
Is sent you by the Gorgon-bearing goddess, 
Who bids you gorge and gormandize thereon. 
Cleon, The daughter of Jove array'd in panoply 
Presents you a pancake to create a panic 
Amongst your enemies. 
S. 8. And by me she sends 
For your behoof this dainty dish of fritters, 
Well fried, to strike your foemen with affright; 
—And here’s a cup of wine—taste it and try. 
Dem. It’s capital, faith! 
S. S. And it ought to be; for Pallas 
Mix’d it herself expressly for your palate. 
Cleon. This slice of rich swect-cake, tako it from me. 
S. S. This whole great rich swect-cake, take it from me. 
Cleon. (to the S. S.) Ab! but hare-pie—where will you get hare-pic ? 
S. S. (aside) Uare-pie! What shall I do!—Come, now’s the time : 
Now for a nimble, knowing, dashing trick. 
Cleon (to the S. S., showing the dish which he is going to present). 
Look there, you poor rabscallion ! 
SS. Pshaw! no matter. 
I've people of my own there, in attendance. 
They're coming here—I see them. 
Cleon. Who? What are they? 
S. S. Envoys with bags of money. 
[Cleon sets down his hare-pie, and runs off the stage to inter- 
cept the supposed envoys. } 


Cleon. Where? Where are they? 
Where? Where? 
S. S. What's that to you? Can't ye be civil? 


Why don’t you let the foreigners alone ?— 

There’s a hare-pie, my dear own little Demus, 

A nice hare-pie I've brought ye !—See, look there! 
Cleon (returning). By Jove, he’s stolen it, and served it up. 
S. S. Just as you did the prisoners at Pylos.” 


This is a finishing-stroke ; Cleon’s discomfiture is completed when, 
the boxes of the two rivals being examived, his is found to be 
crammed with good things which he had been keeping to himself. 
All hope vanishes when he finds that the Sausage-seller fulfils the 

' conditions of an oracle which had warned him long before of the 
antagonist ‘ predestined for his final overthrow,” and he bids 

| farewell to all his greatness :— 

© Cleon, Out! Out, alas! my destiny is fulfill’d: 

Hurry me hence within with quick conveyance, 

| The wreck and ruin of my former self. 

| Farewell, my name and honours! Thou, my garland, 

| Farewell! my successor must wear you now, 

| To shine in new pre-eminence a rogue, 

Perhaps less perfect, but more prosperous!” 

| We have not attempted any detailed criticism. Such criticism 

/indeed would be little more than continuous praise. Almost 

| the only passage with which we are dissatisfied is the last 

| that we have quoted, where, we think, the translator might 

j have contrived to give some notion of the parody which it con- 
tains. Weare almost inclined to believe that Mr. Frere, accom- 

| plished scholar as he was, did not remember at the time that 

| Cleon’s farewell is a travestie of the last words of Alcestis’ address 
to her marriage-bed :— 
“30 ahAm tig yuri mExTHOETaL, 
Cuppa wey OU ay wa?DAov, edruyys O° tows,” 
—a pathetic speech, which appears in Cleon’s mouth as,— 

“3S: 8 aos Tig AaBSdY xexrZoeras 

KDETINS [aay OUK ay Warr, sUTuy7s 0 tows.” 

| In concluding our notice of these volumes, we would express a hope 

that the publishers may, before long, find an opportunity of 

| publishing the translations of Aristophanes separately. They 
would be welcome to many classical students to whom the two 
handsome volumes before us are scarcely attainable. 





TWO ASPECTS OF THE LIFE OF A JESUIT PRIEST.* 
Unper the somewhat ill-chosen title of ‘The Condition of 
Catholics under James 1.,” Mr. Morris has translated from the 
Latin an autobiography of John Gerard, the celebrated Jesuit 
father of the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., and has published 
for the first time that father’s ‘ History of the Gunpowder 
Plot,” composed by him after his recall from England consequent 
on the increased danger of his position in this country from his 
supposed complicity in the Plot. ‘The ‘History ” was consulted 
in MS. by Dr. Lingard in preparing his History of England, and 
| consequently the new facts of importance contained in it have 
‘already been placed before the English public, and have been 
‘duly estimated in all recent considerations of the subject of 
the Plot. But both ‘ Autobiography” and ‘ History” 
possess a value of their own which is perfectly unaffected 
by any use which may have been made of them as autho- 
|rities for facts. Nothing but the actual words of such a 
| writer, and his narrative taken in extenso, could give any real 
| idea of the strange and dangerous times in which he lived, or 
| make us feel what was the nature of the man himself, and what 
was the true character of the principles by which his conduct was 
dictated. In the case before us such a delineation was especially 
| needed, for the name of * Jesuit” has long been a term of 
reproach, not merely among Protestants, but also among decided 
Roman Catholics, and the question of the compatibility of the 
| maxims of the Society with civil government and social morality 
{has been one on which liberal-minded men have been much 
| divided in opinion. And although we cannot unreservedly accept 
| the account given of himself and the representation of public 
| affairs by Father John Gerard, it is quite impossible for the 
most guarded of autobiographers and historians to enter 
into such details of every-day life without unintentionally 
employing expressions and displaying sentiments which tell 
something very like the truth about himself and his position. It 
is also a satisfaction to anyone who wishes to ascertain the truth, 
that such works have been edited in the present instance by a 
gentleman belonging to the Society, and who sympathizes so 
much with the sentiments and morale of Gerard that his occa- 
sional notes and comments are rather explanations and defences 
than extenuations of his author on most questionable points. 
We therefore run no risk in assuming that the sentiments 
implied in these statements of Father Gerard convey the true 
rationale of morality in the Society of Jesus. It may be differently 
formulated in different ages, and to meet differing phases of 








} * The Condition of Catholics under James I. Father Gerard's Narrative of the Gune 
| powder Plot, Edited, with his Life, by Johu Morris, Priest of the Society of Jesus, 
| Loudon: Longmans and Cv. Is7L 
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society, but substantially and in spirit Father Gerard’s exposi- 
tion may be taken as authoritative. 


The leading events of John Gerard's life may be compressed | 


within a comparatively small compass. He was the second son 
of Sir Thomas Gerard, of Bryn, in Lancashire, a gentleman of 
ancient family, and a determined Recusant Roman Catholic, 
who was twice imprisoned in the Tower for plots against the 
Government. le was born in 1564, and at the age of fifteen 
was sent to Exeter College, Oxford, but only stayed there a 
year, having refused to attend Protestant worship and partake 
of the Anglican Sacrament. On leaving he was placed under 
the tuition of his old college tutor, who had left also or similar 
religious grounds, and of a priest who resided on that pretext in 
the Gerard household, and who afterwards entered the Society of 
Jesus. At nineteen he went over to France, and resided for three 
years at Rheims. Here he began to devote himself especially to 
the study of theology, but he says that he was left too much to 
the guidance of his own taste in the choice of his reading. About 
this time he made the acquaintance of a young man who had 
just entered the Society, and it was under his influence, no 
doubt, that, to use his own words, ‘* when about twenty years of 
age, I heard the call of God's infinite mercy and loving kindness, 
inviting me from the crooked ways of the world to the straight 
path, to the perfect following of Christ in his holy Society.” 
After three years spent at Rheims, Gerard went to Clermont Col- 
lege at Paris, to finish his general education, and “to see 


more closely the manner of the Society's life.” A year 
afterwards he had a dangerous illness, and on his re- | 


covery “accompanied Father Thomas Darbyshire to Rouen, 
in order to see Father Persons, who had arrived thither from 
England, and was staying incognito in that city, superintending 
the publication of his Christian Directory.” Wim Gerard con- 
sulted on bis vocation, and by his advice resolved to visit England 
first. 


repaired to Rome. 
before entering the Society, but the air of Rome not suit- 
ing his constitution, his studies were hurried, and at the 
time when the Spanish Armada was nearing the coasts of 


England, Cardinal Allen,” he says, “ thought fit to send me to | 
England for various matters connected with Catholic interests, | 


but as I still wanted several months of the lawful age for taking 
Priest’s Orders, a Papal dispensation was obtained. I was most 
unwilling to depart unless [ was first admitted into the Society, 
so Father Persons, out of his singular charity towards me, 


obtained my admission to the Noviciate, which I was to finish in 


England.” So on the Feast of the Assumption, 1588, he and Father 
Edmund Ouldcorne, who afterwards suffered for alleged com- 
plicity in the Gunpowder Plot, were admitted into the Society, 
and commissioned for England. ‘They, after some delays, 
embarked accordingly, and landed on the coast of Norfolk, 
from which county, after several adventures involving a suc- 
cessful initiation of Gerard into his missionary labours, they 
both found their way to London, and were welcomed by the acting 
head of the Society in England, the celebrated Father Garnet. 
From this time until the apprehension of Gerard in 1594, his life 
was a succession of zealous labours, under various assumed names, in 
what he considered to be the path of duty, and of hair-breadth 
escapes from the priest-searchers, and of similar adventures, which 
read like a romance, and form an interesting illustration of the 
priests’ hiding-houses which still remain in this country. How far 
during this time he was engaged in other than missionary enterprises, 
in the strictly religious sense of . lie term, we cannot tell. He, indeed, 
always affirms that the principles of his Society prohibit any in- 
terference in State affairs, but the interests of their religion appear 
always to have been considered a fair object of concern, and this 
proviso we know was elastic enough to allow Father Persons to be 
the acknowledged head of the party in favour of the Spanish 
Succession during the reign of Elizabeth and the beginning of 
that of James I. Besides, in fact, Jesuits, according to their own 
acknowledgment, were’ several times engaged in missions of a 


very mixed character, and it must remain very doubtful whether the | 


favourite pupil of Persons, whom he despatched into England at 
such an era as the Spanish invasion, confined himself to what we 
should call religious labours. ‘Tae English Government, knowing 
his antecedents and connections, was naturally of opinion that he 
had other objects in view, and meddled in other affajrs, so after 
being transferred to one or two prisons, he was at last committed 
to the Tower, where he was put to the torture, to extract from him 
the whereabouts of Father Garnet. Ile, however, remained un- 
shaken, and the attempt to force hii seems to have been abandoned 


During this visit he experienced his first imprisonment, | 
but escaped with a fine, and got off to Paris, from which city he | 
Here he studied at the English College | 


| by the Government, the Earl of Essex expressing great admiration at 
| his constancy. The humane conduct of the officials of the Tower 
affords a pleasing contrast to the cruel system of which such men 
as Cecil, Bacon, aud Coke made themselves the agents,—indeed, 
in the case of Gerard, his gaoler appears to have carried his 
leniency to the extent of great negligence of his duties as custodian ; 
and availing himself of this little by little, the clever Jesuit father 
held free communication with his friends without, and by their assist- 
ance and the co-operation of a fellow-prisoner, manage to effect a 
daring and adventurous escape from the Tower on the night af 
October £, 1597. [Le resume his missionary efforts, the Government 
making little effort to recapture him at first ; but when the Gun- 
powder Plot exploded, he became involved in the charges made 
against the Jesuit Fathers, and a more diligent search was 
made for him, until at last he was smuggled out of England 
in May, 1606. ‘Three years later he was admitted into the body 
of the Society by the four solemn vows of a Professed Father, by 
special grace, as his learning did not come up to the standard 
required by the Society. He survived his escape from England 
thirty-one years, but his autobiography ends here, and we have 
scarcely any record of the rest of his life. [Le died as confessor to 
the English College at Rome, July 27, 1637, in the seventy-fourth 
year of his age. 

Such is an outline of the life which this volume discloses to ug 
in detail, and we must confess we have risen from its perusal with 
a mixed feeling of admiration for the individual Jesuits, and 
‘of grave disapproval of the system under the guidance of 
which they acted. Uniler a different system, and in 
another sphere of action, John Gerard might have achieved a 
reputation which would entitle him to rank among our noblest 
English worthies. A member of one of the old landed families of 
this country, conversant with the ordinary accomplishments of 
such a station, courteous and affable, with an unusually stately 
and dignified presence, a fearless and even reckless courage, rare 
presence of mind and patient determination, a powerful and subtle 
intellect, a proud sense of the demands of what he considered to 
be honour, a quiet and unselfish enthusiasm, but a keen relish of 
success, which really involved unconscious self-satisfaction, though 
it was not inconsistent with a general self-depreciatory humility, 
what might he not have done for England, and for the advance: 
|of every right principle, had his lot been thrown among 
better associations than those of the school of Ignatius 

Loyola! When we read his unaffected and evidently un- 
|exaggerated account of his constancy and self-devotion under 
the most trying anxieties of mind and bodily sufferings, of the 
strong faith in his cause, and heroic endurance with which he 
sustained tortures prolonged for hours, and renewed with pitiless 
cruelty, and of the unbroken spirit and adroit and daring manner 
in which he planned and carried out his escape from the ‘Tower of 
London, we should lose every other feeling in one of admiration 
of the man, if this sentiment were not modified by little attendant 
circumstances in which the cloven foot of the System to which his- 
moral nature was sacrificed, peeps through. But when we turn 
to what he would consider as equally glorious records— the account 
which he gives with so much satisfaction of his missionary labours 
in the heart of English family life we may still admire the dex- 
terity of the plotter and diplomatist, but we can feel little but disap- 
probation of the methods employed, and displeasure in the results so 
triumphantly chronicled. Among the converts thus brought 
into the Roman Catholic fold were young Sir Everard Digby and 
his wife, into whose household Gerard was introduced in lay dis- 
guise by a co-religionist, ‘* Master Roger Lee,” afterwards Father 
Lee. ‘The wife was first separately brought over, and then the 
husband equally separately on the occasion of a severe illness. 
The history of his conversion is thus introduced :—*‘ Now it so hap- 
pened that he had fa.j2n sick in London, and his wife on hearing 
it determined to vo and nurse him. We, however [himself and 
Lee] went up before her, and travelling more expeditiously, had 
time to deal with him before she came.” Then follows the account 
of his conversion.” After his reconciliation, he began on his part to 
be anxious about his wife, and wished to consult with us how best 
to bring her to the Catholic religion. We both smiled at this, but 
| said nothing at the time, determining to wait till his wife came up 
to town, that we might witness how each loving soul would strive 
to win the other. Certainly, they were a favoured pair. Both 
gave themselves wholly to God's service, and the husband after- 
wards sacrificed all his property, his liberty, nay, even his life, for 
| God’s Church, as I shall relate hereafter. For that was this 
Sir Everard Digby, knight, of whom later on I should have had 
to say so many things, if so much had not been already written 
| and published about him and his companions. But never in any 
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of these writings has justice been done to the sincerity of his in- 
tentions, nor the circumstances properly set forth which would put 
his conduct in its true light.” Such is Father Gerard’s allusion 
to the part played by Sir Everard as a Gunpowder conspirator, 
and such was the catastrophe, moral and material, to which the 
conversion of this ‘‘ favoured pair” was the prelude. Ilow far 
the great spiritual influence and guidance which from that time 
forward Gerard exercised over the weak mind of the young knight 
is compatible with a belief in his own entire ignorance of the I’lot, 
is a question of probabilities which every one must decide for 
himself. It was asserted that the conspirators received the com- 
munion at his house, and at his hands; but both Digby and 
Faulkes acquit him of any complicity with the Plot ; and he himself 
asserts that the communion was not administered by himself, but 
by a priest who was staying in the house, and without his cog- 
nizance. After his escape from England, a report gained general 
circulation and credence abroad among Roman Catholics, on the 
authority of a priest, that Gerard had boasted to him of his pre- 
vious knowledge and complicity in the Plot, and Gerard took 
great pains to deny the statement in repeated letters to high 
dignitaries of his Church. Gerard’s own solemn denial of his know- 
ledge of the Plot would go for much from such a man, if unfor- 
tunately he did not avowedly act on a theory of the nature of 
truth and falsehood which is ingenious enough, as it appears to 
us, to render worthless any denial, however seemingly positive 
and explicit. Mr. Morris has given his own version of the 
real Jesuit doctrine of eyuivocation, and of the difference in the 
meaning of the word as employed then and now; but Gerard him- 
self gives us its rationale more fully and clearly in his account of 
his examination by the Attorney-General in Elizabeth's reign, and 
we will give his own words :— 

“ Tho Attorney-General inveighed much against this, and tried to 
make out that this was to foster lying, and so destroy all reliable com- 
munications between men, and, therefore, all bonds of society. I, on the 
other hand, maintained tuat this was not falsehood, nor supposed an in- 
tention of deceiving, which is necessary to constitute a lio, but merely a 
keeping back of the truth, and that where ono is not bound to declare 
it; consequently there is no deception, because nothing is refused which 
the other has a right to claim. I showed, moreover, that our doctrine 
did no way involve a destruction of the bonds of society, because the use of 
equivocation is never allowed in making contracts, since all are bound 
to give their neighbour his due, and in making of contracts truth is 
due to the party contracting. It should be rememberedéalso, I said, 
that it is not allowed to uso equivocation in ordinary conversation, 
to the detriment of plain truth and Christian simplicity, much less in 
matters properly falling under the cognizance of civil authority [the 
original MS. has “in subornata gubernatione Reipublicw.” Mr. Morris 


‘a doctrine this was, even if not pushed beyond its theoretical 


limits. Mr. Morris lays considerable stress on the warning which 
Gerard and others (according to their own account) added to their 
denials of real facts, that they should say the same even if the 
alleged facts were true, and appeals to Sir Walter Scott’s practice 
in concealing the authorship of the Waverley Novels. But, 
waiving the question of Scott’s practice, and preferring that writer's 
theory of Truth as expressed in his Jeanie Deanes and elsewhere, 
it seems clear from Gerard’s own account that he did not always 
give this warning,—in the case of his denial in the Tower of all 
knowledge of Francis Page (pp. cix.-xi) there is nothing but the 
simple lie repeated again and again and in Page’s presence, in 
order, as he says, to put him on his guard against being deluded 
into admitting their acquaintance by the assertion that Gerard 
himself had confessed it. And if this ‘ equivocation ” was 
ouly a strictly defensive evasion of an admission, without 
any intention to deceive, it is mot easy to see what 
was its practical advantage over a simple refusal to answer 
at all. No one in either case would be deluded into the belief 
that the mau under question was making an unnecessary martyr 
of himself, by not speaking out decidedly when he had nothing to 
conceal. But the whole atmosphere which we seem to breathe 
when we plunge into all this subtle casuistry about the limits of 
truth and falsehood is a tainted one, and we cannot escape the 
conviction that the moral character of the men who were con- 
tinually reconciling their minds to such practices, and finding 
plausible grounds for departing from the simplicity of ‘Truth, mugt 
have been insensibly aud unconsciously lowered and perverted. 
At any rate, no one can be surprised that such a practice should 
expose their conduct to the worst construction, and that they 
should bring down on their Society suspicions of complicity in 


‘many acts from which a more straightforward course would have 


conjectures this to be a mistake for subordinatd, and gives the above con- | 


jectural rendering], since it is not lawful to deny even a capital crime, 
if the accused is questioned juridically. Ho asked me, therefore, what 
I considered a juridical questioning. I answered that the questioners 
must be really superiors or judges in the matter under examination ; 
then the matter itself must bo some crime hurtful to the commonweal, 
in order that it may como under their jurisdiction; for sins merely 
internal were reserved for God's judgment. Again, there must be some 
trustworthy testimony brought against the accused; thus it is the 
custom in England that all who are put on their trial, when first asked 
by the judge if they are guilty or not, answer, ‘Not Guilty,’ boforo 
any witness is brought against thom, and any verdict found by the 
jury, and though they answer the same way, whether really guilty or not, 
yet no one accuses them of lying. Therefore I laid down this general 
principle, that no one is allowed to use equivocation except in the case 
when something is asked him, either actually or virtually, which the 
questioner has no right to ask, and the declaration of which will turn 
to his own hurt, if he answers according to the intention of the ques- 
tioner. I showed that this had been our Lord's practice; I showed him 
that it was the practice of all prudent men, and would certainly be 


followed by my interrogators themselves, in case they were asked about | 


some secret sin, for example, or were asked by robbers where their 
money was hid. They asked moe, therefore, when our Lord ever made 
use of equivocation, to which I replied, ‘When he told his Apostles that 
no one knew the Day of Judgment, not even the Son of Man; and again, 
when he said that he was not going up to tho festival at Jerusalem, 
and yet he went; yea, and he knew that he should go, when he 
said he would not. Wade here interrupted mo, saying, ‘Christ really 
did not know the Day of Judgment as ‘Son of Man.’—'‘ It cannot be,’ said 
I, ‘that the Word of God Incarnate, and with a human nature hypo- 
statically united to God, should be subject to ignorance; nor that he 
who was appointed Judge by God the Father should be ignorant of 
those facts which belonged necessarily to his office; nor that he should 
be of infinite wisdom, and yet not know what intimately concerned him- 
self.” In fact, these heretics do not practically admit what the Apostle 
teaches (though they boast of following his doctrines), namely, that all 
the Fullness of the Divinity resided corporeally in Christ, and that in 
him were all the treasures of the wisdom and knowledge of God.” 


This illustration from Scripture appears to us to cover a much 
more serious system of deceit than that which Mr. Morris is in- 
clined to admit, and the latitude given to individual judgment in 
the more ignorant, and to non-natural constructions in more 
subtle and informed minds by the canon itself, as set forth by 
Gerard, especially in his extraordinary interpretation of the word 


“ juridical,” seems to us to prove sufliciently how dangerous , Gordon Cumming. 


saved them. As to the complicity of the Jesuit Fathers in the 
Gunpowder Plot, we quite agree with the modified judgment 
passed by our last and best historian of the period, Mr. Gardiner, 
that a modern jury would at once acquit them legally, but that 
there are strong moral presumptions against some of them. 

We have been able to give within our necessary limits but a 
very imperfect and faint idea of the interest and value of the 
volume before us, though we have perhaps said enough to send our 
readers to the work itself for a more particular knowledge of its 
contents; but we cannot conclude without thanking Mr. Morris 
for his intelligent and unobtrusive editorship, or without speaking 
highly of the moderate and candid tone of his remarks. 

WILD MEN AND WILD BEASTS.* 
As a namesake of the great African hunter and a friend of the 
“Old Forest Ranger,” Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon Cumming has 
a claim to be heard on this subject. Le gives us here the results 
of a residence in India, much of which was devoted to the pursuit 
of large game, and though there is a lack of surprising adventure 
in his book, he was more than once in serious danger, and he has 
brought home many distinguished trophies. When we read that 
he and his party killed ten tigers in five days, we can understand 
that his lack would be generally envied by sportsmen. Yet our 
memories of that most fascinating record of Indian sport, the ** Old 
Forest Ranger,” testify to much greater interest with results which 
were far smaller. In that book the death of one tiger was an 
event, and it was preceded by a long period of breathless, delicious 
excitement. Either the most daring of the party crept up 
to the mouth of the cave in which the tiger was hidden, 
or two hunters engaged in the desperate task of spearing a tiger 
in a net, or the escaping man-eater was crippled by a long shot 
and was forced to stand at bay. Throughout the book there was a 
vividness of description which made you take part in each inci- 
dent. Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon Cumming is much more mat- 
ter-of-fact in his style of narration, and tiger-hunting in his 
hands sometimes degenerates into a tame sort of butchery. Being 
perched up in a tree, and dropping the tiger as it passes along at 
the foot, is not a very glorious pastime. Iu other cases elephants 
and beaters seem to have borne the brunt of the tiger’s charge. 
We hear, too, of some tigers taking ignominiously to fight, which 
greatly lessens our opinion of their prowess as derived from former 
study. However, Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon Cumming warns 
us that these are exceptional cases. ‘There is plenty of danger to 
be met with in all the wild sports which he describes, and 
his own body bears the marks of teeth and claws received 
in more than one close encounter. On one occasion his 
gunbearer, who was perched by his side on a branch about eight 








* Wild Men and Wild Beasts: Scenes in Camp and Jungle. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
Edinburgh: Edmonston aud Douglas. 1871. 
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feet from the ground, was pulled down by a tiger. Another time 
he himself was charged by a she-bear, which got his wrist between 
her teeth, and crunched it like a cucumber. Such incidents as these 
must be pondered over by any who are impressed with the apparent 
ease of Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon Cumming’s exploits. If, after 
all, we come to the conclusion that the real life of an Indian 
sportsman is not equal to the ideal formed from a study of the 
‘¢Old Forest Ranger,” we must also admit that constant caution 
and presence of mind are necessary, that foolhardiness will not 
answer in the long-run, and that lucky escapes are pretty evenly 
balanced against serious, if not fatal, casual ties. 

These warnings are not needed for the experienced Indian sports- 
man, but Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon Cumming appears to address 
a different audience. Judging from his first chapter, we should say 
that he wants to open a new field to those who have exhausted 
Scotch moors and deer-forests. He sketches out a trip which, 
according to him, would not cost more than an autumn in Scot- 
land, and which would not interfere with the best part of the Lon- 
don season, The sportsman is to leave England in October, reach 
Bombay in three weeks, an spend the rest of the year in plains 
abounding with antelopes, gazelles, quail, snipe, and bustard. 
This part of the country would yield occasional hog, as well as 
panthers, wolves, and hyenas. At the end of January the 
sportsman is to return to Bombay, and take a fresh departure 
by another line of railway for jungles which swarm with 
tigers, bears, bison, pigs, and many kinds of deer. ‘Two or 
three months of this work would bring the traveller round to 
the rainy season, and he might then take his leave of India, 
with a good bag and a plentiful stock of adventures. ‘This is 


| what lost, there is a comic element imparted in the following 


story :— 

“Tromember a joke played off on a man whose deeds in the saddlg 
were not supposed to lose aught of their importance by his own descrip- 
tion of them. Some youngsters of the cantonment, having purchased a 
village pig, had been in the habit of sending it out for a mile or twoinag 
eart, aud hunting it home with long bamboos. By this course of train- 
ing, the piggy acquired wind and somo degree of speed. At length, on 
a day appointed, he was taken out and secured by the leg in the covert. 
The usual party, with the addition of the mighty hunter, were assembled 
at the mess tiilin, when a native came up and reported a fine boar marked 
down. Horses and spears were called for, and, with the guide in 
advance, all proceeded to the jungle-side. Nimrod announced his inten- 
tion of refraining from all active part in the proceedings, on the ground 
that it would be unfair for an old and experienced hunter like himself 
to take the spear froma lot of young fellows to whom the sport was new. 
Hea was, however, assured that without his valuable aid the game would 
probably escape, and that it was therefore hoped he would not practise 
such extreme self-denial. On the riders taking up their positions, men 
were sent to free the obscene beast, which speedily appeared ; and, in 
expectation of the customary chevy, made off at its best pace. By 
judicious management, all tho field got thrown out with the exception 
of Nimrod, who was seen riding like a man, and coming up to the pig 
hand over hand. Making a well-directed rush, with a triumphant shout 
he speared the beast, and a few moro thrusts rolled it over. Tho other 
riders now gathered round the redoubtable hunter, who was seen stand- 
ing by the prostrate ‘gaumtee,’ waving his cap and brandishing his 
blood-stained spear. ‘Gentlemen!’ he cried, ‘it was too bad of me! but 
really when I saw tho boar break cover, my blood got up, and I was 
quite unable to restrain myself.’ At this moment, a villagor, who had 
been previously well coached, came running up and demanded payment 
for his property. It was long before Nimrod again entertained the mess 
with his hunting exploits.” 


To return, however, to more serious matters. We have seen 


‘that our author had a narrow escape from a bear, and that once 


Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon Cumming’s programme, and if any- | 


one is disposed to avail himself of it, he will find fuller details 
given in the book. It may, of course, be doubted whether a new- 
comer will be as fortunate as one of Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon 
Cumming’s long Indian experience, especially as all sportsmen 
are very much dependent on native help, and that is not always 
procured without difficulty. We may be sure that the writer of 
this book was conversant with the ways of the country, yet on 
one occasion he nearly fell a victim to a piece of native careless- 
ness. He was aiming at a bison, and his gun missed fire; the snap 
of the cap attracted the attention of the bison, and had it charged 
there was nothing to stop it. Luckily on receiving a shot from 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon Cumming’s companion the bison 
wheeled round and dashed off in another direction, and then an 
examination of the rifle showed that the servant who cleaned it 
had left his cloth in the barrel. Another native trick is men- 
tioned which is rather amusing. We are told of a youthful 
sportsman crawling up to a herd of antelope on his hands and 
knees while his attendant, walking bolt upright, gravely 
follows a few yards behind him. If it is possible to 
turn away from the more engrossing thoughts of bears and 
tigers to such a subject as deer, we may find some curious in- 
formation in this book about the methods of stalking them. It is 
common for the hunters to make use of a native cart as a screen, 
the deer being used to the sight of these carts, and letting them 
come within easy distance. A singular instance of the success of 
this stratagem is told in connection with the march of a party of 
infantry in charge of some treasure. The party consisted of about 
a hundred men armed with muskets, and there were some carts in 
which the treasure was conveyed. The officer in command of the 
party, seeing a herd of antelope feeding near the road, ranged all 
his men on the opposide side of the carts until they were near 
enough, when they sudJenly halted, faced outwards and fired a volley 
at the astonished deer. Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon Cumming tells 
us of the skilful way in which deer are snared by native hunters, 
and also of the protection afforded to animals by some of the 
native communities. We hear of one sportsman who had just 


| been saved by a lucky thought from a similar peril. 


he was in imminent danger of being charged by a bison. His 
companion on that occasion told him that he himself had once 
He had fired 
on a bull and had wounded it, after which he took refuge behind 
a tree, while the wounded bull waited about twenty yards off for 


| a favourable opportunity. ‘The man looked in vain for a tree to 
| climb, and the bull was getting ready for another charge, when 


| author, we must give a place to snakes. 


the man suddenly remembered the blanket he carried on his 
shoulders, and held it out from behind the tree on the muzzle of 
his long gun, shaking it defiantly. ‘This ruse answered, the bull 
charged, caught the blanket on its horns, and dashed off through 
the jungle, while the man bolted at once in the opposite direc- 
tion. Amongst other disagreeable acquaintances made by our 
He tells us that he once 
found his dogs attacking a cobra, and that before he could beat them 
off three of them had received their death-wound. Another time 
he was brought in closer contact with a snake. He was awakened 
at night by a growl from his little dog, and in the corner of the 
room just under a lamp he saw a snake on the floor. ‘There was 
some matting close to, and the snake wriggled underneath it 


| before our author could seize his sword and jump out of bed. 


brought his shooting cart in a favourable position, when he saw a | 
man ride up to the herd of deer waving a white cloth and shouting | 


frantically. ‘This was repeated again, and was about to be done a 
third time, when the sportsman gave chase and soon put an end 
to such interference. We need hardly say what was the method 
he adopted, but, at all events, it meets with our author's fullest 
approval. 

To judge from the account of boar-hunting given us in these 
pages, the danger of that sport must have been somewhat exagge- 
rated. 
pears to have happened than a mud-bath and a slight cut over 
the thumb. Remembering the fate of Challenger in the ‘Old 
Forest Ranger,” we thinkthat Lieutenant- Colonel Gordon Cumming 
was unusually fortunate in escaping without a wound after break- 
ing both his weapons. If the romance of boar-hunting is some- 


In the most exciting chase recorded, nothing worse ap- | 


Still the body of the snake could be traced under the matting, and 
with a smart cut the sword penetrated through the matting and 
into the plaster floor. In trying to pull it out, however, our 
author knocked the lamp over, and there he stood barefooted and 
in total darkness, knowing that a snake was in the room, and 
not knowing whether it was alive or dead. He managed to get 
back to bed, and called for a light; when that came the matting 
was lifted up, and the snake was found cut in two pieces. Lieut- 
enant-Colonel Gordon Cumming takes all these matters with 
philosophic calmness, and it is possible that such a characteristic 
may lead us to underrate his achievements. Certainly, when we 
look back on the list of the animals he killed, and consider the 
number of times when he might have been in danger, and must 
have been in unpleasant circumstances, we see that he makes out 
his claim to take high rank asa sportsman. We only regret that 
more of the spirit of the enterprise is not imparted to the narrative. 








BISHOP BERKELEY.* 
[SECOND NOTICE] 
However much men may vary in their estimates of the worth 
or completeness of that speculative system for which its author 
ouly claimed the merit of its being based on ** common-sense,” or 
whatever rank may be assigned to Berkeley as a theologian and 
advocate of the claims and evidences of Christianity, no one 
can rise from the perusal of Professor Fraser’s admirable 
biography without the persuasion that his was a good and 
pure mind. Perhaps he was originally streaked with a certain 
vein of oddness. Wedo not mean that in the story of his life 
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we discover anything like a constantly recurring eccentricity, 
either of thought or action. Onthe contrary, there is a sustained 
harmony of faculty and principle in the character of Berkeley, as 
he is now revealed to us amid the surroundings of every-day 
experience, which could only be the outcome of the clearest 
moral perception and of a large general healthiness of nature. 
There was an integrity of manhood about him which uniformly 
asserted its power over the minds of all his contemporaries with 
whom he came in contact. Swift was graciousness itself in his 
society. 
virtue under heaven. Even Walpole for the time was fascinated 
by his contagious attractiveness, and ‘the turbulent and fasti- 
dious Atterbury ” first learned from the case of Berkeley how like, 
in the abundance of his graces, man, even on earth, might 
become to the angels. The very presence of the man, as we 
see him in the mid-day of his life, was the outward and 
visible sign of the ripe inward endowments. He was entirely 
what Chaucer would call a ‘‘seemly man ;” of good stature, and 
handsomely proportioned; a face full and round, with dark brown 
penetrating eyes, strongly marked eyebrows, abundance of brown 
hair, the nose straight and large, the lips full of compressed sweet- 
ness, the chin indicating strength and decision, and the forehead 
serene and high, full of intuition and benevolence. Ilere, clearly, 
was the sound mind ia the sound body. But at the University of 
Dublin, which he entered in his fifteenth year, his fellow students 
did not exactly know what to make of him. He might be the 
greatest dunce or the greatest genius within the walls of the 
Elizabethan foundation ; and on one occasion, after witnessing an 
execution, he made a compact with Goldsmith’s uncle, Contarini, 
that they should successively undergo the sensation of being 
hanged! The result very nearly proved fatal in the case of 
Berkeley, who, in his self-oblivious ardour, was the first to sub- 
mit to suspension ; while Contarini did not feel any imperative call, 
after the first experiment, to incur the risk of becoming ‘a moist, 
damp, unwholesome body.” To say the least, there was some- 
thing very queer in this appetite for a new sensation. As Berkeley 
began life as a speculator at eight, the question may be reasonably 
entertained,—did he already wish to prove his own conception that 


‘the hour of death is contemporaneous with the moment of the | 


Resurrection,” expecting all sense of time to be wiped out of his 
consciousness during the period of semi-suspended animatton; or did 
he passionately want to ascertain whether there may not be another 
side to phenomena, like that face of the moon which is never 
turned to us? Nobody can tell. 
ultra-Hahnemannic method of proving had anything to do with his 
theory or not, that he stoutly maintained that beyond or beneath 
the face and form of our actual beholding there is no substratum 
conceivable by a thinking mind. 

Then there is a scarcely less extra-natural circumstance to be 
mentioned. One of the provisions of his last will and testament 
is to the effect: ‘* That my body, before it is buried, be kept five 
days above ground, even till it grow offensive by the cadaverous 
smell, and that during the said time it lie unwashed, undisturbed, 
and covered by the same bed-clothes, in the same bed, the head 
being raised upon pillows.” 
only conjecture what incident or train of thought induced this 
curious provision about the * body.” Certainly it és curious, and 
especially so in this respect, that, whereas in the hanging experi- 
ment there was exhibited a morbid craving, with apparent indiffer- 
ence to life, for an abnormal set of impressions, in the present 
instanc? there seems to have existed a scarcely less morbid horror 
of being buried alive. If at fifteen Berkeley wished to surprise 
nature into a revelation of secrets hidden from all who are clasped 
with clay, did he mean at sixty-eight, by this ‘ curious ” provision, 
to bequeath to those who misunderstood or maligned his imma- 
terialism, a practical illustration of his faith in the solidarity of 
Sense-perceptions on this side of Time? Or, as Berkeley died 
suddenly at Oxford, whither he had retired for the calm refresh- 
ment of his own spirit, and to superintend the education of his son 
George, suddenly on a Sunday afternoon, after listening to his 
wife’s reading of the great lesson in the Burial Service, 1 Cor., xv., 
—so suddenly and so quietly that his departure was uuperceived, 
his ‘‘ starlike” daughter asking whether he was not going to drink 
the cup of tea she had poured out for him, and on obtaining no 
answer, discovering that the seeming sleep was the sleep of death, 
—had he some premonition of the manner of hisend? Again, we 
say, who can tell? But in any case, if all we knew of Berkeley 
was limited to this ‘ curious provision” and the boyish experi- 
ment, we should be ready to think that he was the subject of a 
decidedly centrifugal bias. And, as we have said, such bias may 
originally have existed, but it was splendidly overcome ; aud both 


Everybody knows that Pope ascribed to him every | 


We only know whether this | 


As Professor Fraser remarks, one can | 


his life and his speculations bear uniform and unfailing testimony 
‘to the wholesome strength of his seusuous, intellectual, and moral 
faculties. 

A cadet of the Berkeley family, our great metaphysician was 
born on the 12th of March, 1685, at Dysert, some two miles from 
Thomastown, Kilkenny, in the fair valley, with its wooded hills, 
through which the sparkliag Nore descends to its junction with 
the Barrow above New Ross. Berkeley stands alone in his family, 
connected with them only by marriage,—an intellectual Melchi- 
zedech, so far as our knowledge goes, without father or mother. 
His grandfather and father, like not a few other representatives of 
our older English families, had apparently gone over to Ireland 
as colonists or adventurers about twenty-five years preceding his 
birth. Berkeley's father may have been plain William Berkeley, 
gentleman, of Dysert, employed in the Customs, or not; but it is 
provoking not to know anything of his mother. She was Irish, 
a Wolfe, and aunt, it is said, to the great General of that name. 
As Berkeley's five brothers, however, lived and died without 
making any special sign, his genius may have been wholly original, 
and no-ways inherited; and if such it was, we have to picture to 
ourselves the future idealist growing up amid very uncongenial 
domestic surroundings. ‘* From my childhood,” he says, in that 
very remarkable ‘* Common-place Buok,” which Professor Fraser 
has first given to the world, “I had an unaccountable turn of 
thought that way.” Again, ‘‘ Mem.—I was distrustful at eight 
years old, and consequently by nature disposed to these new 
doctrines.” 

Berkeley's “nature” developed itself very rapidly. From 
Kilkenny School, where he spent what must have been four 
profitable years, he was in 1700 removed to Dublin, and giving him- 
self to his work there with ‘simplicity and enthusiasm,” he passed the 
public examination for his Master degree ** with unprecedented 
applause,” and was admitted a Fellow in 1707—his twenty-second 
year. Inthosedays, within the old intellectual horizon of Trinity 
College, there were blowing fresh insurgent elements which, in the 
end, were to sweep away not a few long-cherished assumptions. 
In 1709, while still a stripling of twenty-four, Berkeley pub- 
lished his Theory of Vision, a theory which reveals his mathe- 
matical as well as metaphysical ability, and to which Mackin- 
tosh has accorded the rare honour of ‘containing a great 

‘discovery in mental philosophy.” In the year following, the 
several elements which, as the Common-Place Book reveals, had 
been hissing and bubbling for a very considerable period, if his 
youth be taken into account, in Berkeley's mind, discharged them- 
selves into special forms of reflection in the treatise entitled Of the 
Principles of Human Knowledge. 'Turee’ years later, the principles 
‘here announced didactically, were clothed upon with dramatic 
' accessories, and took shape as a dialogue, in three books between 
Hylas and Philonous, or the Materialist and Spiritualist. Berkeley 
/ was now only in his twenty-eighth year, but he had uttered his 
parable. Of his very own he had nothing more to say. His 
genius, as we have alrealy indicated, culminated early, and 
excepting, of course, the value of Berkeley's ///z, in which domestic 
piety and philanthropy of the most genial character were co-ordi- 
nated with the habits of a recluse stulent, philosophy and the world 
would have suffered but little loss if this stripling metaphysician 
had at this early stage of his history been taken within the veil. 

An honoured Fellow and Preacher in ‘Trinity College, Dublin, 
then a celebrity amid the wits aud divines of the Court of Queen 
Anne, travelling companion with the eccentric Peterborough, 
Hebrew lecturer in ‘Trinity College, and finally Dean of Derry, he 
remained untainted by the world, and consecrated himself to mis- 
sion work in the West with a possible salary of £100 a year. To 
the fulfilment of his ardent purpose he beut all his energies, 
and he succeeded in temporarily persuading the House of 
Commons to grant him £20,000 for founding a college, like a 
second St. Columba, in Bermuda, as a centre whence the 
light of Christianity might be diffused among the Ameri- 
can Indians. lis scheme proved a failure. He never visited 
the Summer’ Islands, but spent three years in Rhode Island, 
to be sickened with hope deferred, some might say, but 
in reality to have leisure to write his \Winute Philosopher, or 
Alviphron, a series of seven dialogues in defeuce of his conception 
of Christianity, which breathes all the freshness and reflects all 
the natural charms of his temporary sea-girt home—a home made 
happy by the best of wives—and which, with less dogmatism and 
special pleading, with less of the argumentum ad hominem than 
Butler’s Analogy, must ever take rauk with that great essay, as 
being the most silencing, if not satisfactory, utterance on the 
side of historical faith which the eighteenth century produced. 

, But Berkeley's vindication against the Free-thinkers would demand 
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an article for itself, and consequently, we can only here say of it, 
that while Butler makes the teaching of revelation to be only, as 
might be presumed a privri confirmatory of tle phenomenal 
prophesying of nature in which his opponents proclaimed their 
acquiescence, in such wise that the dark passages in natural 
theology receive a still darker commentary from revelation, 
development being thus in the direction of night, rather than of 
day; Berkeley, on the other hand, conceived the analogy of 
nature and revelation to be of this kind: that as there are 
certain phenomena indicated by a general term, such as /urce, 
to which, in logical strictness, we cannot attach any ‘ formal 
idea,” but which immensely determine our conduct, so it is 
no strange thing if in a communication of which the main object 
is the generation of a certain style of moral life, language should 
be employed which involves no definite conception, but is meant 
to operate on the will and affections. Such terms as original sin, 
incarnation, grace, are, no doubt, quite inadmissible as representa- 
tives of abstract ideas; but we can deal with them as working 
hypotheses, as we do in the case of force, momentum, and velocity. 
In thus writing Berkeley had anticipated the Bampton Lectures of 
Dr. Hampden; and he had, moreover, touched a terra firma 
without being fully aware of it, the full perception of which 
would have bid him pause before he wholly eliminated ‘‘ matter ” 
out of the sphere of the apprehensible. Berkeley's exhibition of 
the infinite philanthropy of Christianity and of the “ inwardness ” 
of the Christian teaching is at once able and original, and perhaps 
the most striking passage in the Aleiphron is the eloquent and 
elaborate one on the Silence of Josephus—if he is quite silent— 
respecting Christ. 

On returning from America in 1732, Berkeley preached a memor- 
able sermon in Cheapside before the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, a sermon in which the duty of 
charity to infidels at home is demonstrated to be as binding as that 
of benevolence towards the heathen in distant countries. For 
Berkeley's whole philosophy and religion were almost uniquely 
practical. Sherlock, his steadfast friend, and indeed he seems to 
have had no enemies, made his Alciphron known to the philoso- 
phic Queen Caroline, and soon after followed his promotion to the 
see of Cloyne, to which he was consecrated in 1734. Professor 
Fraser details with unconcealed reverence the idyllic life of 
Berkeley, with its in-door studies, its music, painting, and 
serene domesticities, and its out-of-doors wise charities, during the 
eighteen years that Cloyne was privileged to have Berkeley for its 
Bishop. It was in the year after his consecration to the Bishopric 
that Berkeley published his Querist—a grand patriotic Catena of 
questions touching the welfare of Ireland, in both its Catholic and 
Protestant sections, which recent legislation has only now dared to 
apply to the wants of the country, Berkeley being a full century 
before his time in his noble consideration for his fellow-country- 
men of the Roman obedience, while no one wrote more conclusively 
against the Romish system than he did. 

Ten years after his appointment to the see of Cloyne, Berkeley 
published his last work, Siris, or Treatise on the Virtues of Tar- 
Water. As everybody knows, this is the essay of which Warton 
said that, beginniug with Tar-Water, it wound up with the 
Trinity. It was Berkeley’s last indication of the way “ from 
matter to spirit,” and in it there is, perhaps, a considerable 
ignoring of his earlier contentions, an apparent disengage- 
ment from the phenomenal, and a calmer recognition, in 
the companionship of Plato, of that which ‘ passeth show.” 
There are words, however, in this charming essay not quite so 
well known, but which must be enshrined in the hearts of all 
who are worthy to be called the children of wisdom :—* Truth is 
the cry of all, but the game of a few. He that would make a real 
progress in knowledge must dedicate his age, as well as youth, the 
latter growth as well first-fruits, at the altar of Truth.” Thus 
did Berkeley, and his end at Oxford came as we have seen. 
+ Enoch walked with God, and he was not, for God took him.” 

We have been obliged to pass over a thousand tempting cir- 
cumstances or incidents in Berkeley’s life, and can only make the 
briefest reference to the following memorabilia :—His travels in 
Italy, of which we possess now so vivid a journal; his visit to 
Pére Malebranche, whom Berkeley found in his cell cooking some 
medicine in a pipkin, but who died almost immediately after the 
interview, as if Berkeley's assault on his ideology had been a 
shock he could not survive ; the generous legacy left him by Miss 
Van Homrigh, Swift’s adoring and shamefully treated Vanessa, 
though she had only met our gracious bishop once ; the Dean of 
St. Patrick’s practical joke in keeping him standing at his door in 
a pouring rain, and alleging as his reason that, according to 
Berkeley's own ideas, it was of no consequence whether the door 





was opened or not; the charmingly /rish tradition of philosophy, 
which still floats around Kilkenny, to the effect that he kept a 
school there, and, after compelling the children to prove the 
immateriality of their sensations by dashing their shins unto blood- 
shed against the forms, improved the occasion by teaching them 
that so scon as the breath was out of their bodies it was all over 
with them for ever; his noble lines, prophetic in their way, 
touching America, where Berkeley is perhaps better understood 
and appreciated than he used to be at home; his curious but 
subtle assault on the doctrine of Fluxions; the remarkable 
coincidence between his ideal-realism and that of the Rev. Arthur 
Collier, rector of Longford Magna, who in 1713, three years 
after the appearance of Berkeley’s Principles of Human Know- 
ledge, but without being aware of the existence of the treatise, 
published his Demonstration of the Non-Existence of an External 
World, and finally, the quite ‘singular effect ” which Berkeley's 
speculations occasioned in Hume, who writes concerning them, 
‘they admit of no answer, and produce no conviction.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The British Quarterly Review. January. (Hodder and Stoughton). 
—This is a number of more than usual excellence. An essay on the 
character and work of Mohammed strikes us as being a model of candid 
and lucid statement. It is the review of a book of much interest, one 
of the signs of the present revival (if indeed the word “ revival "can be 
used) of literary activity inthe Mohammedan world, a work on the Pro- 
phet by an Oriental, who claims, by the way, the honour of the sacred 
descent. Such a phenomenon is in itself remarkable, and it augurs well 
for the future, whether viewed under a religious or a political aspect, 
that a Western writer, writing, it must be remembered, in the organ of a 
religious body, is found so capable of justly appreciating its significance. 
More striking, though not, perhaps, altogether so satisfactory, is the 
article on Napoleon. We say not so satisfactory, because in its emphatic 
condemnation of the man, his policy, and his aims, it seems to ignore that 
part of his careor in which ho was truly great, we moan his work as a 
legislator. Tho Code Napoléon was an achievemont worthy of any ruler, 
and though we may doubt, as we doubt of Justinian, how far the credit 
belongs to tho individual man, still, like Justinian, Napoleon is entitled, 
by the common usage of mankind, to a large share of the honour. 
Otherwise it is anadmirablo‘essay. Iu maintaining the thesis that Napo- 
leon shaped his policy on the lines of that adopted by the leaders of the 
Revolution, while he was wholly opposed to the principles of that move- 
ment, it affords an opportunity for some excellent historical criticism on 
the career both of the Revolution and of the Empire. But the charac- 
teristic that will most impress the reador of this ossay is the felicity of 
its historical comparisons and illustrations. Nothing could be moro 
instructive, for instance, than the way in which it points out the bar- 
barism of Napoleon, and the superiority which tho simple, unscrupulous 
force of this barbarism exerted over the civilization with which it came 
into contact. The parallel, again, between Philip of Macedon master- 
ing civilized Greece and Napoleon the Corsican mastering civilized 
Europe is very happy. Both theso articles are essays rather ‘than 
reviews; thoso on ‘Catullus” and on‘ Tho Speaker’s Commentary ” 
are valuable pieces of criticism, though we may take the liberty of 
suggesting to the author of the former that his spolling of Latin, 
whether correct or no, is certainly repulsive to ordinary readers, and has 
a somewhat pedantic air. There is, as might be expected, an articlo on 
the Nonconformists and the Education Bill, and it is, as might also 
bo expected, from our point of view at least, unsatisfactory. We 
are inclined, however, to let this controversy rest till it is revived in 
Parliament. But meanwhile we must except to the language of the 
British Quarterly reviewer, when ho spsaks of “ the Spectutor's unworthy 
insinuations.” We said, or certainly endeavoured to say, what wo 
thought as plainly as possible, namely, that the Nonconformists were 
“ unreasonable ” in endeavouring to force a distasteful policy on what is 
certainly, socing that it contains the greater part of the Liberal party and 
the whole of the Conservatives, a large majority of the nation. We are 
not conscious of having written a syllable which deserved the use of a 
term so offensive as “ insinuation.” 

The Practitioner. January. (Macmillan.)—The greater part of such 
a periodical as the Practitioner doos not come within the competence of 
a layman to discuss, but there is a strongly worded comment by the 
editor on the late manifesto about the medical use of alcohol which calls 
for some notice. We had supposed, in common with the rest of unpro- 
fessional mankind, that the great London physicians and surgeons, 
reviewing, as they do, a very great part of the medical practice of the 
country, had found themselves constrained by the nature of their obser- 
vations to utter a protest against a growing evil. But wo read here, 
“The Secretary of the Temperance League puts pressure on the editor 
of the British Medical Journal, and the latter gentleman proceeds to 
put pressure (exceedingly difficult to resist) on a number of eminent 
professional men.” Is that so? We turn to another point. We cannot 
but think that the editor is altogether astray when he thinks that the 
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socond paragraph of the manifesto, ‘that many people immensely ex- 
aggerate the value of alcohol as an article of dict,” will “undoubtedly 
be taken [by the public, it must be understood] as a confirmation of the 


now obsolete doctrine of Lallemand, that alcohol is trea‘'ed by the | 


organism as a merely foreign stimulant, and is not decomposed therein.” 
The public knows nothing about the thoory, which indeed is, if anything, 
ignored by the paragraph in question, stating, as it does, that alcohol 
is an article of diet, though a very much overrated one. On the general 
question we cannot join with the editor in his condomnation of the 
document. We will give one instance of what seems to usa certain 
recklessness in the prescribing of aleohol :—* You must take por t wine,” 
says a medical practitioner to a lady patient. “How much ?” sho asks. 
“Oh! a glass at eleven o'clock, two at luncheon, and a couple more at 
dinner.” But does he say what he means by a “ glass”? Yet he must 
know that it is a variable measure, ranging in capacity from one-seven- 
teenth to one-e/eventh of a quart (we speak of glasses in ordinary use for 
such a wine as port; aclaret-glass holds sometimes one-eighth or even 
more). Would he prescribe any other drug in such a loose way ? 

Sister May. By the Author of “ Margaret’s Engagement.” 3 vols. 
(Bentley.)—We should be glad to give Sister May higher praise than 
our conscience permits us to accord to it. It is certainly well written 
throughout, and shows great advance in literary merit on the author's 
fast work. The old maid, Miss Henny Hogga, for instance, is decidedly 
amusing, though we verge on caricature when we find her showing her 
visitors her father’s collin, which sho keeps in her sanctum (ho had 
ordered and unfortunately outgrown it before his death), and in which, 
as being a place that no ones dares to visit, she stores her bottled boor 
But the catastrophe of the story is too absurd. It is a sort of travestie of 
this irrepressible “Deceased Wife's Sister” question. The heroine's 
lover has been faithful to her through years of absenco on the other side 
of the world, and comes back to claim ber, when her beauty is, of course, 
somewhat faded. This makes no difference to his affection, but she has 
‘Sister May” with her, not at all related in blood, an oxquisitely boauti- 
ful girl of sixteen, and this young lady is to be with them. Tho gentle- 
man is afraid, and hints that, though at present porfectly heart-whole, he 
may fallin love with this irresistible beauty, and quietly suggests soma 
other arrangement. On this the heroine falls into a furious passion, and 
dismisses the too diffilent man. When wo call tho circumstance 
“‘absurd,” wo do not mean impossible; absurd things happen often 
enough, but then they do not coma within the province of art; a distinc- 
tion which novel writers aro apttoforget. This is put in to give achar- 
acter tothe tale. In point of fact, it spoils it; the loves of the beautiful May, 
though she is rather insipid and foolish, with the heroine’s-own story, 
without a catastrophe, told in the easy and lively style which the author 
can command, would have been infinitely better. 

Shoemakers' Village. By Uenry Holbeach. 2 vols. (Strahan.)— 
Cherry White, who, if wo may call anything so simple by so fine a name, 
is the heroine of the story; and she is a creature so delightful that she 
has not many equals in tho realms of fiction. The awkward, half-grown 
girl, belonging to the small shopkeeping class, whom her neighbours 
nickname *‘ Tomboy,” does not seem a very hopeful subject for an artist, 
but she is painted here with a quite remarkable delicacy and refinement, 
but at the same time with a fidelity of description which does not 


disdain to take note of the little roughnesses and weaknesses of the | 
But the more we love Cherry, the more angry do we feel | 


natural girl. 
with the author for the end to which he brings her. 
or, we should rather say, unintelligible catastrophes do occur, we know, 
in life; but we hold that, like many other things, they do not come 
within the proper province of art. What would bo said of an author 
who started with a hero of manifest perfections and the greatest 
promise, and suddenly killed him in the middle of the story? There 
are such incomplete lives, but they are things about which we can only 
be silent and wonder. Anyhow, we shall always look with suspicion 
when wo see the namo of Henry Holbeach on the title-page, and be 
loath to expose our affections again to so rude a shock. But, apart from 
Cherry, thore is some admirable writing in tho book. It is not too 


Such unmeaning 


much to say that some of the sketches of Shoemaker's Villaye are not | 


unworthy of George Eliot. The picture of the artizan’s Sunday will be 
especially noticed. 
the cemetery, with the vaguo idea of performing a religious duty,” 
because ‘ you have to take off your hat in the open air, while somebody 


is reading something which ends in Amen.” And this is good:— 


‘*Many a rough fellow who has a dogged, rebellious dislike of the | 


idea of going to chapel or church himself, who would look upon it as 
not being game, as giving in, as doing something fit only for women and 
children, has a kind of superstitious awe of those who do go to places of 
worship, and is to be seen subdued and serious in their presence, as if he 
fancied that they brought away something fetish from the sacred place. 


If his children go to Sunday-school he experiences a compunctious | 


curiosity about what they are taught there, assuming airs of parental 
superiority, while he is really quaking in his heart, he listens to their 
Sunday-school prattle, and sometimes, perhaps, asks them leading 
questions about what they have learnt; or he smokes his pipe, aud 
listens in half-sullen, half-gentle wonder.” 

Churches and their Creeds, 
(Longman.)—We agree with the author when he says that the time is 
fast approaching ‘‘ when the Church of England, if she is to retain her 
importance, not to say her existence, will have to make considerable 


How good is the touch of the after-dinner walk “ to | 


By the Rev. Sir Philip Perring, Bart. | 


| modifications in her constitution and views of Divine truth,” or rather 
we should agree could we substitute for the last phrase “the statements 
of Divine truth which she imposes upon her members.” Churches may 
“modify their views of Divine truth,” but it is a thing which they can- 
not do “in order to retain thoir importance.” And when the author 
descends to particulars and gives us his views about matters of discipline 
and doctrine, wo find ourselves, for the most part, in harmony with him. 
When wo say that he is a Liberal Churchman who would make the bor- 
| ders of the communion as wide as possible, and that he devotes a special 
chapter to an argument against the dogma of “ Everlasting Damnation,” 
we havesufticiently indicated his line of thought. On thesubjectof “Biblical 
Revision” we canuot but think him unreasonable. Ho objects to the action 
of the Convocation of Canterbury, asking what business they had to move 
| without the Convocation of the Northern Province. Tho truth is, that 
the work of “ Revision ” does not depend on any formal sanction of this 
kind. There was a general feeling that it had to be done; and the 
“Convocation of Canterbury” was the only practicable instrument for 
setting it on foot. Equally ungrounded is the complaint that the Non- 
conformists have not been sufficiently consulted. It is not a complaint 
which, as far as we know, they have themselves made. ‘ They are our 
equals in number,” says Sir Philip Perring; the statement is doubtful, 
butletit pass. Certainly they have not an equal number of ripe scholars 
versed in Biblical and linguistic knowledge ; and no blame to them for 
not havingan equal number. We believe that there was an honest desire 
to represent on the ‘ companies” the actual available Biblical learning. 
A representation on the basis of numbers would have been the most 
extravagant absurdity that could be conceived. Here at least ponderantur 
sententiae, non numerantur, 
The Cockay nes in Paris, By Blanchard Jerrold. With Sketches by 
| Gustave Doré. (J. C. Hotten.)—The book is tolerable till we get 
to its subject, “‘the Cockaynes " themselves; that is to say, Mr. Jerrold 
sketches “ Mrs. Rowe's,” an English boarding-houso in Paris, with 
quiet humour, because, as we suppose, he is not striving to be 
very effective. He wishes to be exceedingly funny when he draws 
the English family, with tho eccentricity of their sayings and doings, 
and becomes, if we may say so without incurring the penalty of libel, 
decidedly vulgar, and, for tho most, not a little tedious. M. Doré's 
sketches are clever, with that sort of scratchy caricatured cleverness 
which the humorous drawing of our neighbours delights in. For our 
| part, we far prefer our own Punch. 
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Daniel and his Three Friends, Seven Plain Sermons, ¢r 8vo. (Skeffington) 1/6 
| Dewy (R. C.), Manual of Law re ange Divorce, &¢., 12mo ... (Longman) 3/0 
Dixon (W. H.), The Switzers, 8VO  .....ccccccsssesseessesseees (ifurst und Blackett) 150 
Dramatists of the Rest on, @ edite dl by Maidment & Logan, 6 vols (Sotheran) 63/0 
Fergusson (James) Rude Stone Monuments, their Age and Uses, 8vo (Murray) 24/0 
Finn (J.), The Orphan Colony of Jews in China, 12mo . (Nisbet) 3% 
Frame (J.), The Song of the Cross, an Exposition of Psalm cr 8vo mi artridge) +’ ’ 
Freeman (E. A.), History of the Norman Conquest of England, vol 4 (Macmillan) 21/0 
Great Fires of Chicago and the West, by a Chicago Clergyman, 8vo .,.. (Bacon) 2 0 
Hammond (C. E.), Outlines of New Testament Textual Criticism, (Macmillan) 3/6 
| Hayman (S.), Looking Upward, a Country Pastor's Reveries, 12mo.,. (Herbert) 5/0 
Lyttelton (Lord), Ephemera, 2nd Series, Cr 890 ......c0eccecseceeseeeeneesees (Murray) 9/0 
Maine's (E. S.), Annie, an Excellent Person, cr Svo ......... (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 10/6 
MeCarthy (1), Prohibitory Legislation in the United States, cr 8vo ...(Tinsley) 2/6 
Morris and Skeat’s Specimens of Early English, part 2, 12 (Macmillan) 76 
Parr (11), Echoes of a Famous Year, er Svo . (King & Co.) 8/6 
Pelletan (E.), Jean Jarousseau, the Pastor of the Des (King &Co.) 5/0 
Rationale (The) of Christianity, 12mo (Longman) 2/6 
Rendall (E. D.), The Judge's Sons, a Story of W heat and Ture 2mo.,.(Tegg) 3/6 
Rust (G.), Fir-t Steps to Latin Prose Composition, Ismo.,.,.... (Macmillan & Co.) 1/6 
Schellen (Dr. I), Spectram Analysis Famitiarly Explained, 5vo ...(Longman) 28/0 
Service (A) of Song, for use of Schools and Colleges, er 8vo .. ..(Longman) 2/0 
| Shaw (J.), The Reflecting Media of the Atmosphere, 12mo ,, J. Heywood) 1/0 


































Shelley (P. B.), Poetical Works, 1610 .......cccccccererereceereessereseeeeesenee (Hotten) 18 
Skeflington (S. W.), The Sinless Suffer ..(Skeffington) 2/6 
Sun Pictures, a Series of Twenty Heliotypes, folio pocceesessoococsccocees (Low & Co.) 21/0 


Taylor (R. M., Parish Church Manual,—Hymns New and Old, pt 1 (Longman) 1/0 
Thomson (Sir W.) & Tait (P.G.), Elements of Natural Philosophy (Macmillan) 9/0 
True (The) Road to Success, er Svo.. Bacon) 1/0 
Tunes to Hymns in the Rivulet, by T. T. Lynch, 4to, (Strahan) 2/6 
| Walker (M.8.), Both Sides of the Street, l2mo ... .(Tegg) 3/6 
Wee Donald, « Story from Real Life, er 8vo .. (Nisbet) 2/6 
White (F. H.), Christ in the Tabernacle, er 8vo rtridge) 50 
Who Dotes, yet Doubts ? ........ccccccrcereereesteteeneenenee ...(Booth) 10/6 
















peraseny SQUARE, and a FIRE MONUMENT.—The 
BULLDER of THIS WEEK, 4d., or by post, 4§d., inclades VIEW and 
PLANS of the PEABODY BUILDINGS, Blackfriars—View of the Chicago Fire 
Memorial—Public Lmprovements, London and Paris—The Coal Question—London 
Rookeries—Deadly Wakes—Inventions connected with Buildings, &¢c—1 York 
Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


CH LOR A LUM, 


THE SAFE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 





| CHLORALUM IS THE FEVER PREVENTATIVE. er 
CHLORALUM IS ODOURLESS DEODORIZER. POWDER. 
CHLORALUM IS NON-POISONOUS WOOL. 
CHLORALUM IS A SAFEGUARD AGAINST INFECTION. WADDING. 





| THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 1 Great WINCHESTER STREET BUILDINGS. 
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ISSUE of $2,000,000 or £400,000 STERLING SEVEN PER CENT. 
FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS (boing a First Charge of 
£3,600 Sterling per Mile) of the 
rILMAN (LINTON, AN SPRING- 

GILMAN, CLINTON, AND SPRIN 

FIELD RAILROAD COMPANY. 


IN 2,000 BONDS OF $1,000 or £200 EACH TO BEARER. 





Principal and Interest payable i in Gold at New York, or, at the holder's 
option, in sterling in London, at the Office of Messrs. MORTON, ROSE, 
and CO. both free of United States and Local Taxes. 

Principal payable in Gold to the hol:lers, by the GILMAN, CLINTON, AND SPRING 
FIELD RAILRUAD COMPANY, on the Ist September, 1900, or at Par, in lawful mouey 

of the United States, by the 
CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY and THE PITTS- 
LOUIS RAILROAD COMPANY 
RALLROAD 


ILLINOIS 
BURGH, CINCINNATI, and ST. 
(Leased by THE PENNSYLVANIA CENTRAL 
COMPANY), 


Out of Funds to arise and to be ANNUALLY set 
accompanying Contract 


aside for the purpose, as per 
Interest Ialf-) early, on the Ist March and Ist September, the Coupon being 
payable lst March, 1872. 
ssue Price, 90 per Cent., or £150 per Bond, LESS COUPON DUE Ist MARCH, 
1872. PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS :— 
20 per Cent., or £49 per Bi ‘ 
30 £60 e ist March, [8 








md, on Allotment 








f 

(Coupon, £7 less income-tax, being alloy 
20 " £40) a 2nd April, 1s 
20 * £40 " Ist May, 1872. 


90 per Cent., or £180 per Bond (less Coupon as above). 





icipation of unpaid instalments may be made upon allotment, 
at the rate of 6 per cent. per ann 


Payments in a1 
or on either of the above dates, wader disco 





Messrs. Morton, Rose, and Co, are prepared to reecsive subseriptic ms for the above 
32,000,000 Bouds of the Gilman, Clinton, and Springfeld Railroad Company 


The road is 110 miles in length, 2 








nd was opened thr mighout in October 






last. It extends from Springtie! i the —_ = the State of iis, to Gilman 
which is the point of janction with the Illi entral Rai!road leading to Chicago 





and also with the lines operated or leased we the Pennsylvania Railroad, leading to 
the seaboard. It was projected by ed Ponnsylvat lia Railroad Company to secure 
the traffic it wou'd command, and afford direct access to the important railway 
centre, at the city of Springfield. it was considered so important by the [liinvis 
Central Railroad Company to ———- an interest in the traffie crossing the Stat 
from Springtleld to Gilman and Chicago, that. in conjunction with the Pen isylva- 
nia Company (through the intervention of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and St, Louis 
Road, leased by them) they entered into a joint agreement with the Gilman Com 
pany, dated the Ist July last, to apply, during a period of thirty years, 15 per cent. , 
of the gross receipts from traffic, interchanged between them in terms of the above 
contract (over a covjoined system of 530 miles) to the purehs ut par of the 
now offered, in current money of the United States, with «« 1 
by annual drawings. <A copy of this agreen ced to eac h b 
panies this prospectus. 

The bondholders have 3 the option of converting the bonds into stock in terms of 
the bond, as wel! as the option. under above agreement fparin 
currency for the bonds annually drawn 

















8c 





uterest in g 


nd, and accom- 





“nt is afl 














The new and direct route thus opened between Chi yand Springfleld is com 
posed as follows: Chicago ilman over Lllinois Central. 8h miles, and thence to 
Springfield over G - 110 miles, making a total of 191 miles in the § ate of 









Illinois. The dist nee from Gilman, Line 


railroads over which the traffic passes to the Pen nsy! 
which, with 81 miles upon the Illinois Central, makes 530 miles over 
traffic is subject to the aforesaid agreement. 

The local business of the road which traverses diagonally the “Grand Prairie” 
of Illinois is expected of itself to support the “which will receiv in bon lition 
the through traflic thrown on it by the two above-named well-known :¢ respun- 
sible corporations. 

The average net earnings per mile annually of the four principal railways 
Illinois exceed 4.000 dols. in gold. while the amouut required to me set the inte 
on the bonds now offered is ubout 1,270 dols, per mile. 

Taking into cous deration the interest accrued and discount on prepayment, the ; 


» Pittsburgh, Penusylvania, by the 
tia Central, is 449 miles, 
which the 




















TMHE MADRAS IRRIGATION and 
CANAL COMPANY. 
Incorporated by special Act of Parliament. where}: 
the liability of each shareholder is limited to the 
amount unpaid upon his shares, 
Issue of £800,000 additio 
of £10 each. 


New Sj 





This perfectly genuine 














ial capital, in 80,000 shares | gon, 














\ OUSSIRENDER RHE EINWE im: #1 
A warkling Wine, equal to Champagne of | k 
first quality, but at a more moderate pric o, 


from the Rhine is now first introduced into this country 
and is imported solely by Messrs, H. 


it is made entirely from black 








t 5} per 





issue price of the bonds is reduced to about £173 per bond, 
cent. interest per annum, 

{n default of payment of the amount due on allotm 
allotment and all payments made will be liable to for 
On payment of the amount due on allotment 
be issued in exch auge for alli vtinent le ters, an 
en ele isa 1 as possible 


yielding abou 





mt, or of any instalment, the 
iture, 

certificates to bearer will 
be exchanged for 


















the fra es, line, ni ‘ juipment of the C mpany, and of the agr 
the tilinols Central and the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and St. Louis Railr 
pauies, can be inspected at the offices of Messrs. Bischoff, Bompas, and Bischoff, 
Solicitors, 4 Great Winchester Street Buildings, E.C. 
Pr apeetanes and forms of application may be obtained from Messrs. 
Rose, and Co,, Bartholomew Lane; and Messrs. Robert Benson and C 
Arms Yard, Moor rate Street, by whom subscripts os wiil be received 


Jan, 11, i 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 
THE GILMAN, CLINTON, AND SPRINGFIELD RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Issue of 72,000,000 r £409,000 sterti * Seven !d Bonds 








» Messrs. MorTON. Ros 









request that you will allot £200 per Cent First Mortgage 

Id Bonds of the Gilman, Clinton, and Springfield Railroad Compa in accord- 
ance with the m spectus issued by you dated 11th January. 1872, and 

onds, or auy less number you ta llot and to 





make the payments thereon in 





urdanee with the prospect 
Name at full length 
Addre 
ND  sntcansivits 


JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHAT NT, 


Importer and Introducer of GREEK and HUNGARIAN WINES. 

Piceadilly, London, solicits a trial of the following PURE ani UM- 

BRANDIED WINES, which for price aud qiality e1rua 2 Sur] 
GREEK BURGUNDY (Red and White), | sall the 


qualities of the tiner sorts of French Burgan 









ussel :— 

















strongly recommeaded for their buly, flavour id bouqnet 
Unapproachable at the price—In quantities of not less U four 
dozens ... Jon os dai eee one aie ove per doz. 15s, 
Single doz. .., ove eve see eee eee . ° oe 16s. 
LA GAUPHINE CLARET, full-bodied South of Franca 
Vine.—Lu quantities of not iess than four dese a per doz. 93 62. 
. Single doz. ... one oe oe ove * * soe vos -» 103 Ga. 
NATURAL SHERRY, ‘ions CADIZ, u very clean and 
nice dry Wine, without acidity. —ln quantities of not bin four 
dozens aA ne aes Pet ous nw a per doz. 15s. 
Single doz. ee wes “ ot eae «. 163. 





(Can be tasted free ) 
The above Wines are adn ly adapted for luncheon 
improve with age in bottle; and will upon trial be f 
charac ters to fulfil every dumestic requirement, Ca 
for. Cross Cheques National Bank. Detail 
on application, 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 20 Piccadilly, London. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Cornek OF Cuanceny LAN LONDON, E.C. 
: PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Curriage paid to the Country on 
orders over 20s, er 
Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ose ove ooo eos eee 
Supertine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) 





nor vill greatly 
1 their distinctive 
ules to be returaed 
Lisis forwarded 






or pai 











Supertine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended)... oe 
Straw Paper, * Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... ove eee ove 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... ove oe ose ee ee 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 


Outsides Foulscap ... 66 






Letier Paper for Seribbli ng. ae ‘Yo; ruled do. 4,6 
New “ Vellum Wove Club-House” Note juires for 2,6 


Superiine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/ 
arge Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, . 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) rec lue ed t t 

by the best artisis in the trade at about ha ut prices charge it by the retail 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, cont ng fall 

Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Statione 
— Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cuses, Desks, post fr 





xd steel dies sunis 














YHIRTS.— FORD'S “EUREKA 


Double Shrun Flannel Shirt—Messrs. R 











FORD and Co, have | ull theie NEW PATTERNS of 
und naturally sparkling w | their DOUBLE SHRUNK FLANNEL SHIRTS now 
| ready. I 





Patterns seut free with self-measure, 
1 Double Shru are the | } 

No quantity of washing will ev 
RICHARD FORD 





B. FEARON aud 





sca 8, 48 is the case 


















In accordance with the Act of Incorporation. interest | with Ch RENE resem olour, and is | Oxford Stree W. 
at'5 per cent. will be paid half-yearly upon each in of two qualities, y, and the itieh, to the former | ee 
ment until the realization of proiits equal to that per- | of which attention is 8] eclally invited. a | s 
centage. Payments in advance of calls will be received, 54s pe . Bottles; yen *r doz. Pints XX G iN Ali D- WATE iB holds in 
and will bear a like interest. All interest so puyable, H. B. FEARON. and SON, Holborn Viadi C.; | 7 Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
and also upon the capital already issued. will (if so | 145 New Bond NSireet, W.; and De wsbury, ire. | pose ae seiggoesee $ Aife, pee a tonic and 
desired) be retained on account of unpaid cal! } draught, ~~ pcre. 2 aia ons 
rucess Oo ul i 4u Shaka til i 
a j UNViLL aL E and CO., Belfas st, ree the | a Mahiatasineatite: Prien é oer dont 
. a “ meee larges th lers l in the worl e 
JAMES THOMSON, Eeq., Chairman. Old Irish Whisky i: ided by the me a a pro- | Laboraivry, 36 Lou 
The Hon, ARTHUR KINNAIRD, MP. fession in preference to Fren Br ed in “a S 
Marshal Sir George POLLOCK. G.C.B. G.C.S.] ager eggs  acsring coisas A 2 } \ LA 
— LORGE “LOCK, Ut casks and cases for home use or export Quota- | uN 






ons n ay licati m to h 
Colonel JOHN Grimes Hosa 4 he dj 


ARTHUR HALL, Esq. ‘BR Jeaufort 1 


WZ INAHAN’S. 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company has for some time past be 
in the construction in the M 
Canal of great capacity, f the purposes of irrigation | jg the very 
and navigation, with subsidiary channels. It ha M OF 
now completed 19%) miles of the main canal ‘ CREAM ( 2 
eceding through the extremely fertilo ya! sae <sym Diese sapaateg) sate 
Koondair to (or near to) the town of Cud 
also of nearly 400 miles of the minor canals 

The Chief seg} of the Company, who from his 
local knowledge aud past experience is we i 
pass an accurate judgment in the matter, 
given much attention to the question of r 
considers that a net revenue of at le 
upon the Company's past and intended outlay may 
ultimately expected, fron ation and aavigation o 

Forms of applic 
the Company's Ofices, 








On seal, label, and cork. 





Street, W. 










he Inventor's } 
guarantee of gen 





- shares may now be had 
Sand 9 ‘Queen Street Place, 





Southwark Bridge, Lc nd n, E.C, Excellent economical stock fur soups, 
FIELD’S WEDGE-FITTING. 
FIELD’S WEDGE-FITTI 

paper are avoide d by the use of these patented Candles. Under the name of the 
are supplied as follows :—Transparent Parattine—Hard White and Glossy Stearine—Compusites of ail qualities: 6's, 3's, wud L's tu 1, only; 


CANDLES. 


candles in a box. 


LL. WUISKY.— 





Luis celebrated aud most delicious old mellow spirit 


‘TRISH WUISKIES 





sulie than the ilmest Cognac B 


“KINAHAN'’S . LU 
Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchdeld Street, Oxford 
Pa -FLAVOURE! 


A at about 23d. a pint. 
PANY' S EXTRACT of Meat, requir 








. DU NVILL. E | al nd ¢ 0., 
t; or at th "OF 
rand, W.C. j and Manulacturers 
ments so lo 

| name, are c 

| the inierior preparation 
| 

| 

| 











pul av aadlas ied 
in close imitation of their g itha view to misiead 
the public. —v2 Wigmore Street, t juare 
(ate 6 util rds I , Portutza Syusre), ava 1S 
Trinity Street, Londva, 5.8. 








, wud imure whole 


eee ne i ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAU LION.— 

WHisay, The admirers of this celebra ed Sauce © ar mf Lr- 
icuurly reque 

some by EK. 1 

| used sO many yeurs, signed » 41% wha 











) STRONG BEEF y KALTING'S COUus LOZI ENGE S are 
ASK for LIEDI DAILY Ric bey Min DED for ¢ 

«Lelia, Xe, 
Must eu 
aud Lin 
sale, 79 St. Paul's ¢ 


ris, Colds. 









us frou tue 
juxes, As Lid 
3; aud wWuve- 





sauces, &e, 





The trouble and danger of 
* Westimiuster Wedge ¢ audie 3 tacy 


t Csauaver Candles, 12 





MAY BE OBTAINED OF ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
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THE 


~ FOLDING SCREENS, of every description. 
JAPANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT 
BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. 


YOUNGER AND 


EDINBURGH, INDIA PALE, AND DINNER A 

iz, and evonomieal, to be hal of the principal retailers, Observe 
as other brands are fr squently substituted. 

LONDON Srores: BELV 

7 Lower Abbey 
13 Templo Street. 





Es, 
Trade Marks, 


WM. 


Sparkling, refreshing, 
EDERE ROAD, S.E. 


EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1749. 
(Qjuay 


—Bristol: 14 Narrow Quay.—Dublin Stores: 
-Birmingham : 


BREWERIES: 


Liverpool: 1 Seel Street. Street.—Swanse.: 








row: Queen Stree. 





DUNN & HEWETT’S COCOA AND MILK (Registered) 


PREPARED WITH NEWNHAM'S CONDENSED MILK, 
DUNN & HEWETT’S Lichen Islandicus, or Iceland Moss Cocoa, Is 4d a pound. 
DUNN’S ‘‘ ESSENCE of COFFEE,” ls and 2s a Bottle. 
DUNN & HEWETT’S ‘‘ BROMATINE,” a Cocoa deprived of its Superfluous 
Butt , 
MANUFACTORY,—PENTONVILLE, LONDON. 


6d a packet 


IE 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

ADVICE to INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain 
and anguish, t ge the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and 
regulate the cirenlating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remady discovered 
by Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the College of Physicians, Londoa), to which he gave the name of 


CHLORODYNE 


And which is admitte] by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever di 
ly known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 





tlm and assua 


scovered, 










CHLORODYNE is the best remedy 
CHLORODYNE eff tually ch cks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
pe ee EE s like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only speciile in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODY ‘tually eats short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria Palpitation, : und Spasms. 
Toothache, &c. 





NE ri 
CHLORODYNE is the only pailiative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, 
From Li rd FRANCIS CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 13863 
Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. ILC Mis Browne's Chlorodyne from 


Lord Francis 
found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent a 


a Davenport, and has 
ce to the above address. 
+.* E arl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from her 
Vaije sty ‘s Consul at Manilla, te the effect that Ch: a has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY reme ly of 
any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, Ist4. 
CAUTION.—BEWARE pi PIRACY AND IMITATIONS, 
CavTroxn.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLiis BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the s 
regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See 
Sold in Bottles at Is 144, 23 94, 4s 64. None is genuine without the words, “DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHULORODYNE,” onthe Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medica! Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 
aoa 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
ERS CRYSTAL GLASS 
 cmastamen IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
; BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 


Times, 13th July, 1864. 





GRATEFU L—COMFORTING. 
EPPS’S COCO 
BREAKFAST. 
Sold by Gre 
JAMES EPP: 
Epps's Milky 


A. | 


! packets. 
nists, Lon ton 
1 Milk). 


‘ers in labelle 
Hom vopathic Che 
Cocoa (Cocoa and Condense 


ae ee DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
CHANDELIERS, 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 


5S &£C0. 











Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 
CHOCOLATE. | ee 
Each Cake is Ia i R AG R A N ‘'T SOA P.— 
JAMES EPPS & CoO., Hom ii¢ Chemists, London The celebrated “U NUTE DSERVICE ‘A l 
Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk fume for its delightful fragrances aud beneile act 
esetesiteen getburs Me and Condensed Sik). nm the n. Manulactured by 
~ . J.C. & J. FLELD, Patentees of tho Self-fitting Candles 
x ‘ ‘ T x ad _—— 
C A ( A ) | N K. | Suld “ia Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehouse men, aud 
others, 


LRAGE, 
i— 
‘hemists, London. | 





TUIN EVENING BE\ 
Sach ket is la! *,* Use no other. See name on each tablot. 


I icket i 
JAMES EPPS & CO. aT IM Wop 
Milky Caciivine (Cacii 








i 1 Milk ~ RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETLERS PATEN | 
saci ciasell \ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


ad ih TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medien 
JOSEPH GILLOTT'S _ grmmmcntteykinmst eet feat 
STEEL PENS. 


nic ( 
and Con 





spring, So Olle hurl 
aoft bandage being w 














S NO OTHER. 


quisite resist ng power is supplied by the MUC-MAILN 
USE ONLY THE 
being sent to the Manufacturer, 
THE E QUEEN'S . 
Posi-oltice, Piccadilly : 


- AD and P. INT LEVER, titting with so mach ease 
nd closeness aa it cannot be d sted, and may be 
P| Ty Pal the hip I 
4 4 
G L 1D N } I E L D } Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

. ) Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 64, and 51s 64; postage free 

STARCH. 
COMFORT FOR DS. NE W PATENT. 
(By Her Majesty’ s Patent) }LASTIC STO KINGS, KN 


curative treatment of HERNIA. The use ol t 
S0LD BY ALL DEALERS TUROQUGHOUT THE 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had 
| Double ditio, dle Sd, 42s, and 42s 6d; postage free 
LAUNDRESS USE 4 
7 
16 Sou Sq ARE, Lo NDON, | y &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all ca 


ful in its effects, is he 
WORLD. 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to » ft) forwar of It by 
iy ager postage free. 
J ALDERMAN W AK NESSand SWELLING of tho LEGS, SPRALNS, 
\ d ’ 
© 


ISE-CAPS, 









orn round the o hody , pete le the rm 
y THE | post, on the circumference of the body (wu inches below 
st- office sto be made payable tu Juokn White, 
Inventor and Manufacturer of the &c. They are porous, light iu texture, and inex; 


: and are draw n like an ordi y stocking. i’rice 
a an er: IC ADIT STING BEDS, ts 6d, s 6d, 0a, and Lis each ; postage fi et 
COL¢ oS, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. r TER t r liv ndon 
Also his PORTABLE EQUiuiprium carryina | 70UN WHITE, Manufacturer, ~~ rere 
CHAIR, for ca ivalids of all weights up MRS. S. A. ALLEN'’S 
eagle lc pins WORLD'S 

SELE PROPELLING and =| (AIR RESTORER on 
\n oe ee 1 will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 

CATION. | youthful culour aud beauty. 

: - en IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 

L Oc OU ‘K's Ss W AF E RS.— More IT will promote luxuriaui growth, 


R. } 
D". CURES or Conxsuuprion, Covéus, AsTuMa, FALLING Hair is immediately chocke 1, 
AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST AND LUNGS. THIN Hair thickened, 


BALDNESS prevented, 





228 Pico 





description of 
SL CHAIRS both for in and 
__—*PB ISPECTUSES SENT ON API 











oo + ‘ h Morris, 187 West Derby Road, Liverpool, IT removes all dandrilf, 
Aas lesce — 17 contains neither vil nor dye. 
* During many trying winters much human life has Lu large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
been ndered tre fr, tiers aod pain. aud many | Sold by most Cheiuists and Pertuuors. 
. Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LUNDUN. 


Wafers.” Sold by all druggists at 1s 1jd per boxy 


story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he 


| derful liquid, 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 

I ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 

4 issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Odices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PU RDY, General Manager. 


] EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz., for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 5} per cent., and for flve years 
at 6 per cent. per annum, also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R. A. CAMER: a, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings. Old Broad Street, EC, 


N: ATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

2 King Winuiam Street, Lonpon, ELC. 

FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE. 
EstTABLISHED 1830, 

This Society does NOT pay Commission for the in- 
trodue tion of business, and consequently dves pot 
employ any agents to recomme “ it, 

But it offers great advantag Assurers in the two 
Pr ints of most importance to oo mM, ViZ.:— 

SAPeTY, which is guaranteed by a Reserve Fund 
exceeding £60,000, being in the unu-uclly large pro 
portion of more than 9) PER CENT. of the whole of the 
premiums which have been received upon existing 
Policies; and 

LARGE Bonvses, the whole of the profits being ap- 
plied in the gratual redaction and ultimate extinctioa 
of the Assurer's premiums. 

Prospectuses ona urded post free on soytiontion to 

SHALL ES ANSEL L. Jua., Actuary, 


rMPERI AL L IFE INSUR ANCE 
COMPANY. 
Chief Oflce—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London, 
Branch Ofice—No. 16 Pall Mall, Loadva, 
INSTITUTED 1820. 

Tho Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and iu respect of Anauities, £1,626 
per annum. 

The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
amount to £987,897. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

Allkinds of Assurance effected at m >derate rates aud 
on very liberal conditions, 

The accounts of the Office for the last financial yoar, 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance ‘with 

‘The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, L870," together 
with prospectuses, may be had va appaaion. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


I EA and PERRINS’ SAUCE 
4 (The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce,” 
liuproves the appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and favour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and seo the Names of LEA and PERKINS on all 
bottles aud Inbels, 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
suld by all Dealers in Sauces taroughvut tue 


TOT LLIN G {MVPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
LN AMARELLA restores the hum va hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at wat age. JULLIN GUSNELL 


Lu A Cu. have at length, wit i the aid of one of the most 
ting this won- 


ewinent Chemists, succee led in perfec 
itis now o f sre to tho public in & mure 
ywer price, 





Loudon, and 
WwW sckteadl 


svucentrated form and at al 
Sold in bottles, 33 each; also 5s, 7s 6d, 
invludiug brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & ©O.’S CILERRY 
e TOOTH P ASTE is greatiy superior to aay Tooth 
! der, »tecth a peari-like waiteness, protects 
the cnamel from decay, and imparts 4 pleasing frag- 
rauce to the breath. Price Ls Gd per pot, 

To be had of all Perfamers and Cae — and at 
Augel Passage, 93 Upper: Thames % reet, London. 


| OLLUWAY'S: 


and 153 each, 








PIL Ls.—A ~ Certain 


Care for Headaches, Buivasness, Loss of 

Appetite ud Le ywness of Spirits. —Vers ns eagagedin 
literary pursuits o ninere * inte rl that these 
Villas can be te ieee i wi ths mat da wer from wet or cold, 
if require no interruption of business or pleasure, 
fhey act mildly on the bowels, strengtuen tue stomach, 

1 promote a healthy activa of the liver, waereby 
they oa fy the blood, Cleanse the skio, brace the 
ierves, and in vigurate the whole syste... They effect 
ja wo rful change in a debili satad constitutiva, as 
| they ereate a healthy appetite, correct indigestion, 
i! ited bile, giddiness, bh das i id palpitation 
v ; bse Plain directions, at ouce so mild and 


DRESSING | 





Mixed tu each box. 





Visitors to the THEATRES exposed 
tu sudden changes of temper «ture ul fiad 


SMENCEKS PULMUNICG ELIXLE au a qealie 


“ly for COLDS, 


OuUGaS8, 





aud most effective 
ASTHMA, vad di 1 the CHEST and LUNGS, 
— ay be obtained o peciable aedivine-veudors 
in the kingdom. In it Is I}d and 2s ¥d each, 
LOSS OF LAIR 


Kuyal Family, Nobility, aad Facalty, 
livyeut Street, 


l by the 
PERRY, of 30! 
iden, is daily in idancsasabove. All 
the hair, casual baldatss, or grey Lair, Can 
remedied by Mr. Terry s treatment, the 
‘u dias Deen generally @p- 


i’ ize 
itrouL 


M‘.. 


happily be 
t t! sctual simplicity of wai 
proved during the last 17 years 

Tue PILO POWDER, for the rem val of superfluous 
hair, post free. ds. The DEVPILALTUKY LULLON, for 
peruiauently eradicating the rout uperllavus hairs, 
zis per buttie, carriage paid 
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SUBSCRIPTION for 400 CERTIFICATES of 10 


SHARES of £10 EACH, equal to £100 Stock each | 


Certificate, in the 


yj HITEHAVEN MINES, 


RON 
LIMITED. 


The London and South-Western Bank, Limited, is 
authorized to receive applications for 490 certificates 
of 10 shares a fully paid up, of the WHITEHAVEN 
IRON MINES, Limited, being a portion of the shares 
originally issued {to the proprietor of the mines, and 
constituting part of the capital of the Company. 

Price of issue, £95 per certificate of £100, equal to 
£9108 per share. Interest at 10 per cent. per 
for the year 1872 is guaranteed, payable £5 per certill- 
cate or 10s per share, on the 30th June, and £5 per 
certificate, or 103 per share, on the 31st December, 1372 

The Principal Directors and Officers are :—~ 
DIRECTORS. 

Tho Right Honourable the Ear. of Devon, Powder- 
ham Castle, Exeter; and Lowndes Square, London, 
Chairman. 

The Right Honourable tas RutTuvex. Freeland 
House, Bridge of Earn, N Tt « ig mituge, Wind- 
sor; and Carlton Club, oe 1 ao Ss. 

CHARLES Kemp Dyer, Esq.. Lloyd's Roy: ul Exchange, 
London, E.C., Director of the British and Irish 
Magnetic Telegraph Company until its purchase by 
H.M.'s Government 

Sir L. P. Heskeru FLeerwoop, Bart. of Fleetwood, 
North Lancashire; and Boodle’s Club, London, 8.W. 

And others. 

Soricrrors—Messrs,. TOMPSON, PICKERING. SrYAN, and 
NEILSON, 4 Stone Buildings, Linculn’s Inn, London, 
W.C 

SecRETARY—Mr. 

OFFICES—17 Gracecht 









Josern WILLIAM MARSHALL. 
th Street, London, E.C, 





PARTICULARS OF ISSUE. 
The price of the Stuck now offered is £95 
certificate of 10 shares (equal to £100 Stoc 
payment will be accepted as follows :— 
£10 on each certificate on application. | 
85 do. the balance on allotment, 





or each 
k), and 





£95 for 10 shares of £10 each, fully paid. 

Interest will accrue at tho rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum on the full nominal amount of the Stock from 
Ist January, 1872, and payment will be made half- 
yearly on the 30th June, 1872. £5 per certifleate, or | 
10s per share; and on the 3lst December, 1872, £5 | 
per certiflcate, or 103 per share. 

The capital of the Company is £95,000, in shares 
of £10 each, the whole of which has been issued, 
and of which the shares now offered form a part, 
and are fully paid up, leaving no further liability. | 
They will be transferred into the name of each appli- | 
cant when paid for, free of all stamp duty and other | 
charges, | 

The due and punctual payment of the interest is | 
absolutely secured, the amount having been deposited | 
with the London and South-Western Bank, Limited, 
as will appear from the following certificate:— | 

“We hereby certify that the sum of £4.000 has been | 
deposited with the London and South-Western Bank, | 
Limited, at their Head Office, 7 Fenchurch Street, Lon- | 
don, and is now standing in our names for the pay- 
ment of Interest to the holders of the 400 Certificates 
of 10 shares each in the WHITEHAVEN IRON | 
MINES, LIMITED, offered for subscription in terms | 
of the Prospectus, dated the 12th day January, 1872.” 

(Signed) R. E. DAvipson,) 
RoBerT JONES, § 
H. M. Lesiiz, General Manager. 

Dated London, January 12th, 1872. 

Applications, accompanied by the payment of £10 for 
each certificate applied for, will be received in the form 
herewith, which must be filled up and forwarded to the 
London and South-Western Bank, Limited, 7 Fen- | 
church Street, London, or any of the Branches, from | 
whom prospectuses and forms may be had. | 

If no allotment be made to any applicant, the d ‘posit | 
will be returned without deduction. 
| 
| 


Two Directors. 








London, 7 Fenchurch Street, E.C., January 12th, 1872. 





The following particulars aro extracted from the 
Statements published by the Company :— | 

The object of this Company is to acquire and develop 
two very extensive Hematite Iron-Ore Royalties in 
the county of Cumberland, covering an area of upwards 
of 6,000 acres, and containing veins of the rich White- 
haven iron ores, yielding, according to analysis, 65 per 
cent. of metallic iron. 

The iron mines of Cumberland, and particularly 
those in the Whitehaven district, are weil known for 
the richness of their produce and the ye i 
in their returns of ore, which has risen from 
tons in 1854 to 1,047,819 tons in 1869, and is believe: 
have been still greater in 1370. The proprietors of 
many of these mines have amassed immense fortur 
and are now realizing large annual profits, as much, it 
is confidently stated, in some instances as £40,000 to 
£50,000 per annum. Since this was published it has 
been stated that one proprietor is realizing £150,000 per 
annum profits. 

The mines to which reference is thus made are 
situated in the celebrated » Cleator Moor,” “ Frizing- 
ton,” and * Egremont” district’ where the ore exists in 
the carboniferous-limestone formation, and is found in 
beds or deposits varying from a few feet to more than | 
twenty yards in thickness, containing almost inex- 
haustible masses of ore of the richest description. An 
instance may be quoted of the productive character of | 
these deposits where the returns of ore exceeded 
190,000 tons in 1869, and will, it is stated, be shortly | 
increased to 250,000 tons. The owners pay a certain | 
fixed ront of £15,000 « year for the mines. 

This class of hemadite is also found in irregular 
masses in the mountain limestone, where veins of 
ore of the finest description and of great thickness « | 
depth exist that may be worked and the ore extracted 
by means of adit levels or tunnels driven on the course 
of the veins from the base and at various poiuts to the 
summit of the mountain, forming, in fact, a set of 
galleries by means of which the ore is got out and put 
down by trams and self-acting incline planes, and the | 
mines effectually drained, no sinking nor any but the 
most simple and economical appliances being required. 

The properties to be acquired and developed by this | 
Company are, 1—The Exkdale and Mitredale Iron 























annum | 


Mines. 2—The Floutern Tarn, Starling Dodd, and Red 
Pike Mines. ‘The first mentioned—the Eskdale—is | 
situated between Eskdale and Mitredale, and is about 
| seven miles from the shipping port of Ravenglass, and | 
covers an area of about 3,000 acres. It is held on 
se at the nominal dead rent of £20 per annum. anda 
vyalty of 7d per ton on all iron ore raised. The second 
—the Floutern Tarn, Starling Dodd,and Red Pike—is 
situated on the northern slope of those mountains, aud 
about midway between Ennerdale and Buttermere 
lakes, and covers an area of upwards of 3,000 acres. It 
is held on lease at a nominal cead rent of £50 per 
annum and a royalty of Is per ton on all iron ore raised. 








working, being a very precipitous mountain range, 
about 1,000 feet high, bounded by a dale on either 
| side. ‘The veins of iron ore, eutering the mountain 
at right angles, pass through its centre to the 
valley on the other side, thus admitting of the easy 
extraction of the ore by means of adit levels, open 
galleries. and surface quarrying, and rendering un- 
necessary the usual expensi hauling and pumping 
machinery. The two veins already laid open are the 
* Ban Garth” vein, near the western boundary, of 
| rich red hematite and the “Nab Gill” vein, near the 
eastern boundary, as laid open at the top of the moun- 
tain, of the ric ong dese ription of ore. 

Tho » Flouts Tarn,” “Starling D 
Pike : peeunele . sesses grent natural advantages for 
working on an extensive scale by means of adit levels, 
being nearly 2,000 feet high to the summit of the 
mountains, ‘he bearing of the veins of ore in this 
property is north and south, and at * Floutern” 
mineral agents who have examined the vein laid open 
there reporr it to be of massive proportions, and 
admitting of a large force beiig dns ap This pro- 
— is in the distriet of the kinurton mines, and 

he Cleator Moor, Frizington, and Egremont mines. 
or which such fabulous prolits have been obtained 
during the last ten years, 

In comparing these extensive and valuable proper- 
ties with the iron mines of Cumberland now being 
wrought, and returning such enormous protits to the 
proprietors, it may be useful to call attention to the 
following facts :— 

First. The Mines 

cover an area of upwards of 6,000 acres, are in- 
tersected with veins of rich ore, and they are held 
on nominal terms, the total certain and tixed rents 
for the whole being but £70 per aunum, merging 
into royalties of 7d and Is per ton respectively on 
the ores raised, while 

Second. The existing iron mines now being worked 

vary in extent, being from 10 to 150 acres, each 
mine requiring a large outlay in the first instance, 
and expensive engines, machinery, aud appliances 
to continue their regular working, 
ject to heavy fixed rents and royalties, amounting 
in oue case to £15,000 a year rent, and royalties 
up to 3s per ton on the ore raised, yet, notwith- 
standing these heavy burdens, 
£40,000 to £50,000 per annum are obtained from 
them. 











1d,’ and “Red 

















Considering, therefore, the extent and importance of | 


the properties to be developed by this Company, the 
facilities for their cheap and extensive working, and 
the nominal terms on which they are held, and taking 
into account also the demund for this class of hematite, 
which takes the highest position in the production of 


| Bessemer steel, and the best iron brands, the Directors | 
have confidence in placing the investment before the | 
This is a cluss of investment hitherto little | 


public, 
known to the public investor, arising from the fact 
that the enormous protits derived from working Cum- 
berland Iron Mines haye been retained exclusively by 
the local ironmasters. 

The profit on this class of ore at present prices is in 
some cases nearly £1 per ton, and this Company has 
recently received offers for their ore now being raised 
at rates that will leave a profit which, on half the 
returns of ore originally anticipated. would give the 
sharcholders nearly 100 per ceut. dividends on the 
whole capital, 

London, 12th January, 1872. 











FORM OF APPLICATION. 
(To be retained by the Bankers.) 
Tue LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN BANK, LIMITED, 
7 Fenchurch Street, London, E. 

Gontlemen,—Having paid you the sum of 
pounds, being £10 per certifleate on my application for | 
certificates of 10 shares of £10 each of THE 
WHITEHAVEN IkON Mines, Limited (to be issued at 
£95 per certificate), 
to me thator any Jess number of the said shares, and 
I hereby agree to accept such transfer, and to pay the 
balance in respect of such shares, according to the 
terms of the prospectus, dated 12th January, Is72 

Name (in full) ..... dvvenesostene 

Address ., 


sion (if a 














BANKERS’ RECEIPT. 

(To be retained by the Applicant.) 
London, January, 
the sum of 


1872. 
pounds, being 
£10 per certiticate upon an application for cer- | 
tificates for LO shares of £10 each of THe WHITEHAVEN 


Received of 


LkON Mines, LiMirep, issued at £95 per certiticate. 
For the London and South-Western Bank, Limited. 


[pENTH or NITY eo ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 


LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 


Provided for by a Policy of t 


he 
| RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCECOMPANY 


AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 





An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway | 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Oifice 

64 Coruhbill, and 10 Regeut Street, London. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 





The Eskdale property is well situated for extensive | 


to be worked by the Company | 


and are sub- | 


profits of from | 


I request you to have transferred | 


Founpep A.D. 1844, 
Empowered by Special an of Parliament, 
Vict., pind 74. 


25 and 25 


At ter GREAT “BRITAIN MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 101 Cheapside, 
London, 
Chairman—Viscount Newry, M.P. 
Progress of the New Business of the Suciety:— 





Year. Sums Assured. F all Annual! Prems. 
1867 . LOG, 5H 4,2 010 
1s63 5 7 
1869 3 2 
1570 0 lw 





ANDREW F i: ANC Is, 


Secre tary. 

NREAT BRITAIN FIRE INSUR- 
J ANCE COMPANY. 

Registere under the Companies’ Acts of 1862 and 1867, 

Head Olice, 101 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
Capital £300,000, in 60,000 Shares of £5 each, 
First Issue 30,000 Shares. 
10s. per share to be paid on application; £1 on allot- 
ment; and 10s six mouths after allotment. 
It is confidently anticipated that no further call will be 
required, 
In the event of an allotment not made, the de- 
| posit mouey will be returned without any deduction. 








Trt “i ES. 
Viseount Newry, M a 
Roverr R. Soune Ns, Esq.. M.P. 
Ma?rruew Hurron C : AYTOR, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 
Viscount Newry, M.P., Chairman of the Great Britain 
Mutual Life Assurance Society, Chairman, 
Robert R, Torrens, Esq., 
M.P., Deputy-Chairman. | 
William - Esq. 
Vice-Admira i 
Thomas L. Davison. Esq. 
Edwin i Li anke ster, M.D., F.R.S., 
vv Middlesex.) Assurance 
George R. D. Norton, Esq. Suciety. 
Peter Rylands, Esq., M.P 
Thomas C. Simmons, Esq. 
James Wright, Esq. 
Benjamin C. Hargreaves, Esq., Lloyd's. 
The Rey. Charles Lee, M.A., Incumbent of Bilston. 
Bankers—The Alliance Bank, Limited. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Walter Prideaux and Son, Gold 
smiths’ Hall (Solicitors to the Great Britain Mutual 
Life Assurance Socicty). 
Surveyor—W. W. Gwyther, Esq., 12 Beaufort Buildings, 
| Strand. 
Brokers—Messrs. Davison 
ton Street. 
Manager—ANDREW FRANCIS. 








Great Britain 


| Directors of the 
Mutual Life 












and Jones, 38 Throgmor- 





| The GREAT BRITAIN Fire [NscrRaNce COMPANY will 
| chiefly transact business in that branch of Fire Insur- 

ance called * Common,” or * Household,” viz. :—Insur- 
ance against loss by Fire of Dwelling-houses and 
Shops, with their Furniture and cont ents. 

The Great Britain Life Assurance Society has been 
in active operation for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. It transacts at the present time a large, thriving, 
and profitable business, aud has Brauch Ofilees and 
Agencies, numbering more than 1,00, in the principal 
Towns of the United Kingdom,—its existing Members 
holding upwards of 5,000 Policies. All these influen- 
tial connections will, by the friendly co-operation of the 
Life Society, at once be placed, free of expense, at the 
| disposal of the GREAT BRirAtN Fire COMPANY. The 

business of the Fire Company will likewise be conducted 
| onthe premises and maiuly by the staff of the Life 
Society, —several of the Directors being Members of 
the Board of each Compa the tw» Companies, at 
the same time, being total stinct from each other 
as to their assets, liabilities, income, and profits. 

| The great advantage of having thus ready made to 
its hand, both without expense and without liability, 
connections so valuable, especially such an extensive 
network of well-approved Ageuts throughout Eng 
land aud Scotland, is obviously most favourable to the 
success of the GREAT Britain F INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Well-conducted Fire Companies (1nd chiefly those 
which are combined with Life) are paying at the 
present time large divi lenis rangiug from 1) to so 
j high a figure as eveu 70 per ce 

The li ability of each Shar mm sider will be strictly 
limited to the actual amount of his Shares. 

The Shares are being freely tiken up. Application 
for those remaining to be mide to the Brokers, the 
Bankers, or the Manager of the Company, at its 
Offices, 101 Cheapside, or to any of the Agents of the 
GREAT Britain Lire Orrice throughout the Kingdom. 

ANDREW FRAN SIS, Manager. 






















( RIE Nr AL B ANK C ORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal rt August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reser und, £444,000, 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
| pills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Columbo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Maurit Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, iney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes fur the use 
of travellers by the overland rou 
They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
| of remittances between the above-uamed depend- 
| encies, 
| They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertainet 
on application at their oflive. 
Ottice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2, 
Threadueedle Street, Loudon, 1371. 


LLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London 
Established 182 Capital £5,000,009, 

LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favour- 
able terms. Prospectuses, Statement of Accounts, and 
Forms may be had on application to 

ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 
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ISSUE OF 


£4,000,000. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD FIRST MORTGAGE LAND-GRANT BONDS 


Secured by a First Mortgage upon all the property of the Corporation, including the Road, Rolling-Stock Eyuipwments, Telegraph Line, 
&e., and an average of about 25,000 Acres of Land for every Mile of Road. 
In Bonds to Bearer of £200, £100, and £20. Principal payable July 1, 1900, and Interest at Seven three tenths 
per cent. per annum payable Half Yearly on July land Jauuary 1 in London. 


Messrs, JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH, and C0., are authorized to receive Subscriptions for the above Bonds. 
The ISSUE PRICE is 85 per Cent., payable as follows:—£5 per cent. on application, £10 do. on allotment, £10 do. on April 3, £20 do. on May 3, 
£20 do. on June 3, £20 do. on July 1; total, £85 per cent., thus yielding to subscribers upwards of 8} per cent. per annum upon the invest- 
ment, with the further addition of 15 per cent. on repayment of principal. - 





Scrip certificates will be issued after allotment, bearing coupon due 
July 1, 1872, for £2 10s per £200 bond, £1 53 per £100 bond, and 5s 
per £20 bond; being interest on instalments at the rate of the bond. 

Discount at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum will be allowed on pay- 
ments in full in anticipation cf the instalments. 

In default of pryment of any instalment at its due date, the allotment 
will be liable to cancellation, and all previous payments to forfeiture. 

In cases where no allotment is made, the deposit will be returned ; and 
when an allotment is made of a smaller amount than that applied for, 
the surplus deposit will be applied towards the amount payable on allot- 
ment. 

The scrip certificates will be exchanged for bonds as early as practic- 
able after full payment of instalments. 

This loan is part of an authcrized issue of ten millions sterling, which, 
together with the dollar bonds now being sold in Amorica, is covered by 
the first mortgage, under which the total creation of bonds is limited to 
fifty thousand dollars per mile of road. No further issue will be mado 
in Europe for certainly one year, and probably for a longer period. 

In addition to the usual security of a mortgage upon the railroad and 
its equipment, the further security of 500 acres of land is reserved by 
the terms of the trust deed against each £200 (or $1,000) bond, and 
the application of the proceedz of these lands (which cannot be other- 
wise appropriated) is practically a sinking fund, which is expected to 
retire the bonds before maturity. 

The management of the road, as will be seen by the list of directors, 
is in the hands of men of the highest standing and the largest experience 
in leading American railroads. 

The sales of the bonds mada by Messrs. Jay Cooke and Co. in the 
United States already exceed ten millions of dollars, 

Under special Act of Congress the mortgage has been duly executed 
and recorded, and deposited with the Secretary of the Department of the 
Interior at Washington. 

Copies of the Acts of Congress of the United States authorizing the 
organization of the Company, confirming its land-grant and the issue of 
its mortgage, duly authenticated by the Secretary of State under his 
official seal, and other documents, may be examined at the offices of 
Messrs. W. and H. P. Sharp, No. 92 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C. ¥ 

Forms of application may be obtained from Messrs. Jay Cooke, M‘Cul- 
loch, and Co. 

41 Lombard Street, Jan. 9, 1872. 

THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, ITS ROUTE, LAND-GRANT, &c. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad will extend from Duluth, on Lake 
Superior, the western head of navigation on the American Lakes, to 
Puget Sound, on the Pacific Ocean, a distance of 2,000 miles, the cost 
of 400 miles of which has already been provided in the United States. 

The route is singularly free from engineering difficulties, and has 
great advantages from its low grades and comparative exemption from 
snow, the highest summit crossed being 3,800 feet lower than the 
highest levels on the Union and Central Pacific route. 

The road is completed across the State of Minnesota to the Red River 
of the North, a distance of 255 miles. Contracts have been let for the 
construction of the Dakota division, extending from the Red River to 
the Missouri (200 miles), to be finished by the Ist of July next. A 
section of 65 miles is being built at the western end, between the 
Columbia River and Puget Sound. From the Duluth terminus there is 
already direct communication by rail with St. Paul and Chicago. These 
connections will be multiplied by branch roads now under construction, 
and an extension of one of these, in a north-westerly direction, will 
reach the frontier of the British province of Manitoba. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad has been endowed by the Government 
of the United States with a grant of lands estimated at about sixty 
million acres. 

The bonds of the Company are secured by a first and only mortgago 
on the road, its equipment, and earnings, and by a land-grant which, on 
the completion of the road, will average about 23,000 acres to each mile 
of track. 

The proceeds of the lands, it is estimated, will far exceed the cost of 
the road and its equipment. The schogl lands of Minnesota are sold at 
an average of $6.30, per acre. The lands of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
so far as sold, have averaged $4.46 per acre; lands of Iowa railroads 
vary from $7 to $11 per acre; those of tho Illinois Central Railroad 
have averaged $11. 

The bonds of the Northern Pacific Railroad are issued on a basis of 
$2 per acre. For every $1,000 bond there will always be reserved 500 
acres of land, the value of which will increase as settlement and sales 
proceed. The bonds, therefore, are a safe real estate mortgage, as well 
as a first lien on a completed railroad and its traffic. 

The bonds are exempt from United States’ taxation. They aro at all 
times receivable at 110 U.S. currency in payment for the Company's lands 
at their cash price. The trustees are required to apply the proceeds of 
all sales of lands to the purchaso and cancellation of the bonds, and to 
the payment of interest thereon. The land-grant of the road, therefore, 
is practically a sinking fund, the operation of which may be expected to 
cancel and retire the bonded debt before it reaches maturity. 

The influx of population on the line of the road more than keeps pace 
with the work of construction. Large quantities of the Company's lands 





in Minnesota have been sold to actual settlers. Tho excellence of the 
lands, the salubrity of the climate, and the diversity of natural resources 
within the territory covered by tho grant, are reasons for expecting an 
exceedingly rapid growth of population aud traffic. The freight charges 
paid by the mining population of Montana, with the present very 
limited facilities of transportation, even now amount to several million 
dollars yearly; and the expenditure of the United States Government, 
for the transportation of supplies, have in twelve months exceeded five 
million dollars—-the bulk of which business will revert naturally to the 
Northern Pacific. 

Present indications are that the road will from the outset enjoy a 
large local traflic. It passes through the best wheat-growing region in 
the world. It alroady crosses the Mississippi and the Red River, and 
the proposed route crosses at intervals the Missouri, the Yellowstone, 
the Clark, the Snake, the Columbia, the Cowlitz—all navigable streams, 
which will cheapen the cost of construction and serve as feeders, bring- 
ing to the road the traflic of a vast country, pre-eminently rich in 
natural resources, 

The Asiatic trade is expected to yield large traffic. By the existing 
trans-continental route, products of China and Japan are transported 
with a rapidity which reduces the time from Yokohama to Liverpool to 
forty-seven days, or thirteen days less than the time consumed vid the 
Suez Canal. The completion of the Northern Pacific Railroad to Puget 
Sound will, it is calculated, still further reduce this time by a saving of 
700 miles of ocean travel between Japan and Puget Sound, as compared 
with San Francisco. 

Moreover, the Northern Pacific is in all essential respects an interna- 
tional enterprize, whose early completion will strengthen the unity and 
promote the prosperity of the Dominion of Canada, and render accessible 
the vast and fertile portion of British America which extends from 
Winnipeg to the Rocky Mountains. 

During the season of 1871, six lines of steamers, comprising over 
twenty first-class vessels, plied regularly between Duluth and Canadian 
and American ports. Arrangements already entered into by the Hudson 
Bay Company, make Duluth the base of their trade communication with 
Manitoba and the country beyond. 

By continuing the Northern Pacific eastward to the Sault Ste. Marie, 
the road will connect with the Canadian railroad system, and will assure 
a direct route from Puget Sound to Montreal; thus largoly increasing 
the traffic of the railroads of the Dominion, and promoting the develop- 
ment of British American interests. 





PresipENt—J. GREGORY SMITH, late Governor of the State of Vermont, U.S. 
Vice-PRresivDENT—RICHARD D. RICE, President of Main Railroad. 
DIRECTORS. 

J. GREGORY SMITH, President of the Boston, Vermont, and Ogdensburgh Railroad, 

GEO. W. CASS, President of the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne, and Chicago Railroad. 
8S. M. FELTON, Vice-President of the Lake Superior and Mississippi Railroad. 
WM. B. OGDEN, late President of the Chicago and North-Western Railroad. 
RICHARD D. RICE, President of the Maine Railroad. 

WM. G. FARGO, President of Wells, Fargo, and Co.'s Express Company 
WM. WINDOM, United States’ Senator for the State of Minnesota. 
WILLIAM G. MOORHEAD, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cc. B. WRIGHT, Director of the Warren and Franklin Railroad. 

THOMAS H. CANFIELD, of Vermont. 

BENJ. H. CHEENEY, of Boston, Mass. 

F. BILLINGS, of New York. 

JAMES STINSON, of Chicago. 

TreasunER—A. H. BARNEY, of New York. 
SecRETARY—SAMUEL WILKESON, of New York 
ENGINEER-IN-CHIRF—W. WILNOR ROBERTS, of Pounsylvania. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER—EDWARD F. JOHNSON, of New York. 
TRUSTEES FOR BONDHOLDRRS—JAY COOKE; J. EDGAR THOMSON (President 

Pennsylvania Central Railroad), Philadelphia, Pa., U.S 
FINANCIAL AGENTS FOR IsSUB AND SALE OF BoNDS—J AY COOKE and CO., Bankers, 
Philadelphia, New York, and Washington. 





NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD LOAN. 
FORM OF APPLICATION, 
To Messrs. JaY Cooke and Co., 41 Lombard Street, E.C. 
request that you will allot 


No. — 


Gentlemen,—Having paid to you £ » 
to £ nominal of the above Loan, and hereby agree to accept 
the same, or any smaller amount that may be allotted to , and to pay the 
balance due in respect of such allotment, according to the conditions of your pro- 
spectus of the 9th Jonmay, 1872.—Your obedient servant, 








Sig e in full 
Address in full 
Date 








_— of £4,000,000 NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 
FIRST MORTGAGE LAND-GRANT BONDS. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the SUBSCRIPTION LIST for 
the above Bonds will CLOSE TO-DAY for LONDON, and on MONDAY 
for the COUNTRY. 

JAY COOKE, M‘CULLOCH, and CO. 


41 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
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ventures of Julian Leep's Cherub, 
BIDE TIME and TIDE, 
Gage of Honour,” * The Eastern [unters,” 

| HENRY ANCRUM: a Tale of the last War in New 


Zealand. By J. U.K. 2 vols. [Vow ready. 


3 Vols. 


ec 
n 
t 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 15 Catherine Street, Strand. 





. A SECULAR BIRTHDAY PRESENT BOOK, 


Imperial », price Is 61, cloth, gilt edges. 
THE BIRTHDAY MOTTO BOOK; 


OR, CALEN DAR OF NATURE. 





-li 











London; BLACKTE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. : : : 
aa Fy a = a me A reference-hook to Three Hundred an Sixty-five Natural-history Facts, with 
appropriate Poetry, and an interleaved Diary to serve as a record of daily doing 
‘Fast published, price 2s 36d. | SPPFO} . Birthdays of acquaintances, &. 5 
S} IRITUALISM ANSWERED by SCLENCE. By Epwarp | Ditto, bound in morocco or calf limp, 2s 64. 
Cox. S G vntents :— . aed 1 e a— 
Me a...! ate + _— - Seiitont _ yntents :—I. Introduction. —IL. The Phenomena. Freperick kK WARNE an ul Co. » Bev ford Street, Covent Garden. _ 
London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. = A handsomer o or more welcom> addition to a lad a libr ary it would be impossible 
eee - | to desire."—Datly Telegraph. 
Just published, in imperial 4to, price 12s 6d, cloth. | In large crown Svo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 896 pp., price 10s 61, 
HE KEY to the LONDON MONEY MARKET 
y y sO? } NE MARKET. By a x 2pN p , Tr 
‘I _Agtuur Cremp, Author of » A Practical Treatise ou Banking, Currency, and | PHE MODERN PLAYMATE. 
the Exchanges. A BOOK oF GAMES, SPORTS, AND DIVERSIONS FOR BOYS OF ALL AGES, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Compiled and edited by Rev. J. G. Woon. 





Jus st publi shed, in 8vo, price Sixpence. 

















With Six Hundred New Ulustrations, engraved by DALZzI£Ls, HopGKIN, &e, 


FrepentcK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 








. FINANCIAL REFORM ALMANACK for 1872.) _._- fonoomaaiay 1 
Containing, in Aili tion to Elaborate Statistical Tables relating to Finance, ‘A more suitable book for the tite ury aa un in last trious end inte ‘Migent lad wo 
Taxation, Commerce, &c.. Alphabetical Lists of both Houses of Parliament, with bas never seen.” —Mining Journal 
Age. Connections, Profession, and Address of each Member; Lists of Places S il allie a 5 720 price 9s, with Six Hundred 
represented, with the Population of 1861 and 1871, the number of Electors, and In large crown 8yvo, cloth gilt, g It egos, 720 pp., price 9s, with Six Hundrec 
pate mee s to Income-Tax ; and an Analysis of Soren and timed Tepresentation, odemoes: - 
showing the grounds there are for a Re ibutic Se 1\" » , QOTRN CE . » “TE 
grounds there are for a Wodistibution of Seats CYCLOP.EDIC SCIENCE SIMPLIFIED. 
London: LOoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row : . ’ ‘iat vee | 
i By J. H. Perrer, Professor of Chemistry, of the Royal Polyteclnic Institution. 
IRNIN Embracing Light, Heat, Electricity, Maguetism, Pueumatics, Acoust.cs, Chemistry 
OURNING. aii, JAY have experienced Dressmakers . 2 , ; 
Frepenick WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 


i and Milliners who act as Travellers, so that in the event of immediat 
Mourning being required, or any other sudden eme srgency for Dress, one can b 


despatched to any soak of the Kingdom on recei ipt of letier or telegram, without | 


any expeuse whatever to the purchaser. 
All articles are marked in plain figares, and the chargas aro the same as if the 
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The TENTH EDITION is ready This Day of 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


> 











goods were bought for ready mone y at the Warehouse in Regent Street. | 

Messrs. JAY, having alopted a fixed tariff, pablish the following epitome of the | By JOHN FORSTER. 
charges for DRESSMAKING. Vol. L, 1812-1542. 

8. d. i. | : ith Px its and other Illustrations, price 12s. 
Making Dress, with Plain Skirt ... 10 6 Silk Sleeve Lining ......0.ceccessee 6 | eo ees lca enya gine ; = , . ; 
Making Dress, with Tucks of Silk Low Body and Sleeve Lini 6 | CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 

Crapeor Fancy Trimmings, from 14 6 Lawn Body Lining .. 6 | sa : i aladl 
Making Bodice and Mouuting Sleeve Lining eee 0 Now re eady, in 1 vol. wa 8vo, price 7s 64, cloth, 

Skirt into Band ooo... ...eeessessce 7 6! Silk Facing... 104 J, a Poe i troducti 
Making Widow's Bodice, do., do. $ 0 at any Ribbon for Band ling ite 0 Ms A Vv — tt CR we A oe sine a L. me! Ke ~4 a4 Entvosnstion, 
Mounting Skirt into Band, with | Petersham Waistband, Covered 4 jeological, and Critical. bach poco: yh W he 

Alpaca Pocket . & 6] Crape and Rosette 26 F.LS + &e., Author of “Rambles of a Natur sa tue Sadres aud Waters of the 
Mounting do:, do., with BI! Making (iaribaldi.. are 6 0 China Seas,” &c. 

ocket.. 2 6) Making Low Bodic 6 0 London; LONGMANS, Garren, andCo., Paternoster Row. 
Mounting ¢ , Without Pocket 1 6| Sundries ........0..0+ . abil li 
Sills Body Lining \...........c0:s0.-4.0« 5 6! Tucker, Braid, and [rimmings extra Just published, in Svo, price Que Shilling. 
y SPIRTPUALISM ; a Reply 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, London. 
JAY'S. 


DSYCHIC FORCE and MODER 
to the Quarterly Reriew and other Critics. 
London: LUNGMANSs, GREEN, and Co., 


By WituiaM Crookes, F.R.S., &c. 
Paternoster Row. 
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MESSRS. BENTLEY’S FORTHCOMING WORKS. 





SOUTH SEA BUBBLES. By the 


LIVES of the PRINCES of the HOUSE of CONDE. By H.R.H. the 


Translated with the sanction of His Royal Highness by the Rev. R. 


Duke D'AUMALE. 
BORTHWICK, 2 vols. 8yo, 30s. 


POOR MISS FINCH. A Novel. 


crown 8yvo. 


Earl and the Doctor. Demy 8vo.. 


By Wilkie Collins. 3 vols. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of MY LIFE. By Alphonse de Lamartine. | 


Translated by the Right Hon. Lady HERBERT. 2 vols. 


The DAY after DEATH; or, the Future Life Revealed by Science. 


By LOUIS FIGUIER. Crown 8vo. 


BESSY RANE. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 


Edition, uniform with * Bentley's Favourite Novels.” 


In FRANCE with the GERMANS. 


2 vols. crown 8yo. 


The STORY of a SHOWER. A Novel. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


Author of “ Misrepresentation,” &c. 





A New and Cheaper 


Crown Syo, with an Illustration, 6s, 


By Colonel Otto Corvin. 
By Anna H. Drury, 


[Ready this day. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Sireet, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Seventh Edition, thoroughly revised, ready January 

5, 187: 

Dedicated by express permission to His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales. 


HE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 
UNITED KINGDOM; or, Royal Manual of the 
Titled and Untitled Aristocracy. Edited by KE. 
WaAtrorp, M A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Containing :— 
All the Untitled as well as all the Titled Aristocracy of 

England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 

All the Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, and Barons, 

All the Baronets. 

All the Knights. 

All those who bear Courtesy Titles or hold Official or 
other County Positions. 

All the Lord-Lieutenants. 

All the Deputy Lieutenants. 

All the High Sheriffs. 

All those who from Birth or Position are entitled to 
rank as “County Families.” 

The COUNTY FAMILIES gives a brief notice of the 
Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, and Appointment | 
of each person; his Heir (apparent or presumptive) ; 
the Patronage at his disposal; a Record of the Offices 
which he has held; together with his Town Address 
and Country Residences. 

All the information is compiled from materials col- 
lected from the families themselves, and every exertion 
is used to render the Work thoroughly accurate and 
reliable. 

In one Handsome Volume, 11,000 Families, cver 1 000 
pages super-royal, beautifully bound, gilt edges, price 
£2 10s. 

London: Ronert HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


Now ready, Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, pp. 22 


HE INDIAN MUSALMANS. By 


W. W. Hunter, LL.D. of H.M.'s_ India Civil 
Service, Author of * The Annals of Rural Bengal.” 

“The tale recounted in this volume is, indeed, so 
strange an historical romance that we are much mis- 
taken if it finds easy credence. Yet it is attested by 
numberless arrests, by endless law proceedings, by 
many oa bloody fight and wearisome campaign.”— 
Atheneum. 

“Very few. we think. who read the narrative, with 
its episodes of adventure, close it without a conviction 
that in these Wahahi fanatics we have found the most 
dangerous foes If there are not in these facts ele- 
ments of danger, such as have rarely threatened an 
established government, historians have but ill de- 
scribed the causes of insurrection.”"—Speefator. 

“ This interesting volume may be of great service in 
showing Englishmen the real difficulties of Indian 
Government. The Muhammadans of India are nota 
declining, but a growing sect. In all the countries 
round India their co-religionists are dismembering 
empires and founding new ones, and they are coming 
to be animated by an implacable hatred of the British 
Government and name.’ —NSaturday Review. 

“Those who can read under the lines of Mr. Hunter's 
wonderfully interesting pages may see the European 
life of many different centuries flowing on in one and 
the same current. Once again the stalwart barbarians 
of a hungry country treat the rich lands of their civil- 
ized neighbours as their natural prey, once more the 
wandering devotee exhorts to the Crusade and rebukes 
Princes for their godless sloth, again the Highland 
chiefs meet in conclave, comfortable Jacobite gentle- 
men get tired of conspiracy and seek excuses for mak 
ing their peace with Government, Wesley and Whit- 
field preach to excited multitudes, the detective of the 
day outdoes the exploits attributed to him in the latest 
sensational novel."—Cornhill Mayazine, 

London: TRUBNER and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 
Tit tat AVINGS OLEOGRAPHS, 
P CHROMO-LITHOG RAPHS, an 1 other PRINTS. 
A Large Assortment Constantly in Stock, and Lists 
Sent Free on Application. Coloured Scraps in Great 
Variety. Size, $ by 5in., at 28, 38, and 4s per dozen, sent 
post free. Other sizes at from 6d and Is per dozen to 
2sand 3s each. Frames of every description made to 

order. 

ZORN, BAHNSON, and Co., 9 and 11 Garrick Street. 


0, price 












Covent Garden, London, W.C. 








NEW WORK by LORD LYTTELTON. 
This day, crown Svo, ?s. 
E PHEMERA. Second Series. By 
| Lord LYTTLETON, 
*,* A few copies of the First Series may stil] 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


be had. 





In small post 8vo, ‘illustrat ated, cloth, 3s 6d each. 
VOTH SIDES of the STREET: a Story 

of Early Predilections and their Results. By 

Mary SprinG WALKER, Author of *'The Rev. pr. 

Willoughby and his Wine.” 

gage ogg te tg : a Story of Wheat | 
and Tares. By Mrs. E. D. RENDALL, Author of 

“ Master and Pupil.” 

London: WILLIAM TeGG, Pancras Lane, Ch papside. 


To MERCHAN rs, B ANKE Rs, and PRA! JERS. 
Tenth Thousand, 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d; half-ealf, 10s 6d. 


a. (JOSEPH) INTEREST | 


TABLES, calculated at Five per Cent. With | 


numerous useful Tables of Foreign Moneys, Weighta, 
&e, Commission Tabjes, calculated from oue-eighth per 
cent, to five per cent. 

London: WILLIAM TKGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapsi 





Crown 8yvo, cloth, 5s; gilt sido and e izes, 63, 
ISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS. 
By Francis PALGRAVS, F.RS., F.S.A. Pro- 

fusely illustrated. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





2Ist Edition, Svo, cloth, Ss. 
] ROWN’S) (THOS., M.D.) LEC- 
TURES on the HUMAN MIND; witha Pre- 
face to the Lectures on Ethics by ‘TT. CHALMERS, D.D., 
and # Memoir of the Author by DAVID WELSH, D.D. 
London: WILLIAM TaaG, Pancras Lane, Che: apsi le. 


LEGAL EDUCATION, 

Just published, price Is. 
a gperr ag of Sir ROUNDELL 
PALMER, and of other Members of the 
Legal Education Association, at the Annual Meeting of 
the Association, held in the Middle Temple Hall, on 
Wednesday, November 29,1871. With an Appendix 


containing the Report of the Executive Committee of | 


the Council, a List of the Council, and a List of Con- 


tributors to the Funds, The Report contains a full 


account of the objects and present position of the | 


Association. 
Londen: BUTTERWORT.s. 
Just published, crown Syo, cloth, 4s 61 
TIEWS of the DEITY, 

MIONAL and SCIENTIFIC; a Contribution 
to the Study of Theological Svience By JAMES 
SAMUELSON, Esq.. of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law, Founder and former Editor of the Quarterly 
Journal of Science, 

« This is a strange little book, but one that deserves 
to be carefully ee and ie by all who are 
interested in observing the influence that the dis- 
eoveries of cose rn science are exercising on theologi- 
cal Gpaiats —Leaminer. 

*Mr. Samuelson isa layman speaking to laymen in 
all the different features of his book. He puts himself 
alongside the ne ah although non-s cle ititie reader, 





and alike in theological and natural science his setting 
of truth is core go writing + ors Pg ‘a technic ilities, 
his argument simple and clear." —Neweast’e Chr nicle, 


WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 2) South Frederick Street, 
Ediuburgh. 

YCIENTIFIC 

tions to illustrate * 
ilitate the important study of Mineralog 
7, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50 to Ln 0 Guineas ; 
> specimens of minerals, rocks, fossils, and 
‘Is, Geological Maps, hammers, all the recent 
s, &e., of J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her 
Maiesty, 149 Strand. Private instruction is given in 
Geology and Mineralogy by Mr. TENNAN 1, IGS, 
149 Strand, W.C. 





PRESEN’ esas — Collec- 


Lyell’s Elements of Geology. 















BROWN- 


TRADI- | 


and | 


13 GREAT Maree 


ROUGH pains 


‘HURST & BLACKETT’S 
| NEW WORKS. 


The Switzers. 


Drxon. 


‘ W. - Haywert 


ether novel book ou 
le inf rmation on 
questions, and like 
eutly readable."—Daily 


1 vol, 8vo, 15 












Switzerlay 

social, politi 
| all Mr. Dixon's books, it i 
| .Vews, 


Prairie Farms and Prairie Folk. 
By PARKER GILLMORE (* ique”). 2 vols. with 
Illustrations, 21s. 

“A book which wi li make the English reader take a 
deep interest in Prairie Farms aud Prairie Folk. Mr, 

Gillmore’s sporting feats are the themes of some of 


its best chapters."—Daily Vews, 
‘Queen Charlotte Islands. A 


Narrati ive of Discovery and A ive uture in the North 
Pacific. By Francis PooLe,C.E. Edited by Jony 
W. LINDON. 8vo, with Maps and Llustrations, 15s, 


« This very excellent narrative is excellent reading,” 
—Datly News. 


‘The Literary Life of the Rev. 


WILLIAM HARNESS, Prebendary of St. Paul's, 
dy the Rev. A. G. L'EsTk ANd. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s, 


‘The Cities of the Nations Fell. 


| By the Rey. Joux Cumainc, D.D. Second Edition. 
| 1 vol. crown 8yvo, 6s, bound. 
} 
| 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
A Woman in Spite of Herself. 


By J.C. JEAFFRESON, 3 y 
A First Appearance. By Mrs. 











EVANS BELL. 3 vols. 
“The story is grac sfully told, and will be read with 
| Pleasure. "—Athenwum, 


An amusing, readable story told in racy English.” 


| —Daily News 


‘Wilfrid Cumbermede. By George 


MACDONALD, LL.D. 3 vols 
‘Wilfred Cumbermede’ is Petrie original, 
vation and interesting. ’"— Athena 


Hannah. By the Author of 


“JOUN HALIFAX.” 2 , 218. 
“A powerful novel of domestic life.” 


Mine Own Familiar Friend. By 


| the Hon. Mrs. ALFRED MONTGOMERY. 3 vols, 
“Mrs. Montgomery has broken new ground. There 
is great force in the character of Adelaide Snowden, 
and many touches of true artistic discrimination adorn 


it.'"— Spectator. 
Bruna’s Revenge. By the 
[Just ready. 


Author of * Caste,” &e. 








—Daily News. 








Next week will be published. 


THE GENESIS OF THE CHURCH. 


sy the Right Rey. Dr. COTTERILL, 

| Bishop Coadiutor of Edinburgh, 

] In 1 vol. Svo, price 16s. 

inburgh and London. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Suns, Ed 





BEN RHYDDING IN WINTER. 
Just published, price 2s 6d, 


> HY NT > 4 =f 

BEN RILYDDING; 

ITSAMENITIES, HYGIENE, and THERAPEUTICS 
By Jaucs Bai B.A., 

Author of “ Managem f Health,” &¢., &e. 

“LT consider this book the best ever written about 
| Ben Rhyddiug.”—W. Macieo 
London: A. G. DENNA® 

Strand, 


\W" AT W IL, L ad iiis COST te 
ene d unediate answer to the 
PE LM N b of Types, wilh Infor- 


ined on application to 
Mark Lane, London. 


{ Southampton Street, 


inquiry, anl ¢ 
mation for Auth rs, muy! 
R. BARRETT and Sons, 13 


JYOYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Burling- 
W ton House.—The EXHIPITION of the WORKS 
of the OLD MASTERS, t ter with WORKS of 
Deceased Masters of the Bu 1 School, is now open. 








Admittance (from nit ! dusk), One Shilling. Cata- 
logue Sixpence. Se kets, Five Shillings. 
JOHN P RI ‘TT KNIGHT, RB.A., Sec. 
RGYLL st REEL GALLERIES.— 
l The great historical iinting by DAVID, 
“The CORONATION of the EMPEROR NAPOLEON 
I.” is on exhibiti ihe sb ove Colleetion of Paint- 





ings. Commenc Paris, i508, Anished at Brussels 


1822 in exile. 


JERMANENT E XHIBITION of 
PICTURES.—The Argyi! Street Galleries open 
on Monday next, the 15th, with a Collection of Pictures 

by British and Foreign Artiste 

Admission, morning from 1/ to 6, One Shilling, and 

evening from 7 to 10, Sixpence Catalogue, 6d, 
| 7 Argyll Street. Oxford Circus. 
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a NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, in 2 vols. crown S8vo, price 16s. 


LEGENDS of OLD TESTAMENT CHAR- 
ACTERS, from the Talmud and other Sources. By the Rev. 8S. BARING GOULD, 


This day, NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, one vol. crown vo, 7s Gd. 


’ \ > aval TAT r vars 
MEMOIR of CHARLES MAYNE YOUNG, 
Tragedian. With Extracts from his Son's Journal. By JULIAN CHARLES 
YounG, M.A., Rector of Iimington. With Portraits and Sketches. 
“A narrative often as detailed as Peprs, as versatile ‘and lifelike as Boswell, and 
as full of recent personal interest as Crabb Robinson.’"—Saturday Review. 
“There is hardly a page of it that was not worth printing; there is hardly a line 
which has not some kind of interest attaching to it."—Guardian. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in one vol. crown Svo, 10s 6:1, 
wah ‘ ° . ry ° 
AT LAST: a Christmas in the West Indies. 
By CHARLES Krnastey, Rector of Eversley, Canon of Chester. With numerous 
Illustrations. (Vert week. 
In 2 vols, crown S8v¥o, price 21s. 


PATTY. By Karuertye 8S. Macquoin. 


“A graceful and eminently readable story.” —Athenvum, 

“A well conceived and admirably worked-out novel.”—Morning Mos!. 

“Each of Mrs. Macquoid's characters is a careful study. In rough, money-getting 
Roger Westrop, in Paul Whitmore the Bohemian artist, in Patty and Nur and 
Miss Coppock, we have men and women, not mere names and abstract qualities,” — 
Times. 

NINTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION, in a few days, 


the Hon. G.S, Vereker, M.A, FLILG.S. 


| NEW WORKS. 
The EDINBURGIL REVIEW, No. CCLXXV,, 


| for JANUARY, 1872, [On Tuesday next 





CONTENTS. 
1. Yvue's Epirion OF Marco Poro. 
2. LACE-MAKING AS A FINE Arr. 
8. TYERMAN’S Lite OF JOHN WESLEY, 
| 4. TYLOR ON PRIMITIVE CULTURE, 
5. CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE’S History OF PAINTING. 
6 RAILWAY ORGANIZATION IN THE LATE WAR, 
7. Intsu UNiversrry Envcation 
& GRANT'S CENTRAL Provinces OF INDIA. 
} 9 Mr. Browntne’s ~ BALAUS TION.” 
10, The Cucrcn, THE LAND, AND THE LIBERALS. 


Lord GEORGE BENTINCK ; a Political Bio- 
graphy. By the Right Hon. B. Disnagin Eighth Editionjrevised, and printed 


uniformly with the Cabinet Edition of Mr. Disraeli's Novels and Tales. Crown 
Sve, price 10s 6d, [On the 25th inst, 


RECOLLECTIONS of PAST LIFE. By Sir 
ey HOLLAND, oo M.D., F.RS., &¢., Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen, 
-ust Svo, price 10s 6d. 


| r TO r P 
RECREATIONS of an INDIAN OFFICIAL. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel MaLLeson, Bengal Staff Corps; Guardian to His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Mysore. Crown 8vo, ptice 12s 6d. 


SCENES in the SUNNY SOUTH; ineluding 
ins and the Oases of the Sahara in Algeria. By Lieut-Col, 
2 vols, post Svo, price 21s, 


the Athis Mount 


‘The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK for 1872. The STORY of GAUTAMA BUDDHA and his 


By FREDERICK MARTIN. 
the Civilized World. A Manual for Politicians and Merchants. 


price 10s 6d. 


Mr, E. A. FREEMAN'S HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


CONTENTS: The Mythical and Romantie Elements in Early English History— | 


The Continuity of English History—The Relations between the Crowns of 
England and Scotland—St. Thomas of Canterbury and his Biographers—The 
Reign of Edward 111.—The Holy Roman Empire—The Franks and the Gauls 
—The Early Sieges of Paris—Frederick L, King of Italy—The Emperor 
Frederick IL—Charles the Bold—Presidential Go.ernment. 8vo, price 10s 6d, 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


The FOURTH VOLUME of Mr. E. A. FREE- 
MAN'S HISTORY of the NORMAN CONQUEST of ENGLAND; its Causes 
and Results—The Reign of William the Conqueror, 3 
Vol. ILI., 21s.) 











Next week, in Svo, price, 9s, Part I. of 


ELEMENTS of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By Professor Sir W. THoMsoN and Professor TAIT. 

Next week, in extra feap. 8vo, price 7s 6d. 

TO i ml > r rar ‘ aa ie 

SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH. A Newand 

Revised Edition. with Introduction, Notes, and Glosserial Index. 
R. Morris, LL.D., and the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. Part IL, from Robert of 
Gloucester to Gower, A.D. 1208—A.D. 1593. 

Next week, in extra feap. 8vo, price 5s 6d 


OUTLINES of TEXTUAL CRITICISM applied 


tothe NEW TESTAMENT. By C. E, Hammonp, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of SPRKOCTRUM 


Exeter College, Oxford. 





OxForD: Printed at the CLARENDON Press, and Published by MACMILLAN and 
CO., Publishers to the University. 


MUDIE’S 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR JANUARY. 


New Epition Now Reapy, PostaGk FREE ON APPLICATION, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
First-Class Subscription, One Guinea per Annum. 


COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 


BOOKS AND PARCELS OF BOOKS, 


Are forwarded daily from Muptie's SELect LIBRARY, to 





FAMILIES AND Bowl SOCIETIES IN EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 


Two or three friends in any neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription. 
THE SUBSCRIPTION COMMENCES AT ANY DATE, 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


SEE MUDIB’S CATALOGUE FOR JANUARY. 


New Epitions Now Reavy, PostaGe FREK ON APPLICATION, 

All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may 
also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 
Mupie’s Lisrary, Cross Street, Maxcuesrer, 

And from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 








Mupie's Secvect Liprary (Limited), New Oxrorp Sreeer. 
Crry Orrice—4 KING Street, CHEAPSIDE. 


A Statistical and Historical Account of the States of | 
Crown 8vov, | 


(Vols. Lo and=1L, 54s, | 


Ry the Rey. | 


Square feap. 8vo, price 6s, 


LEADERS of PUBLIC OPINION in’ IRE- 


LAND: Swirt, Froop, Grarrax, O'CONNELL. By W.E. UL. Lecky, MLA, 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown Syo, price 78 6d. 


A PLEA for the HOME GOVERNMENT of 


IRELAND. By Joun George MacCart#y, Author of * Irish Land Questions 


Plainly Stated and Answered,” &. S8vo, price 53. 
RELIGIOUS PROGRESS, its CRITERION, 
In 2 vols, 


INSTRUMENTS, ant LAWS. By James Macivor, D.D., MLR.LA. 
Vol. L. The Criterion and Instruments of Religious Progress, 8vo, price 12s. 


THREE CENTURIES of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By C.D. Yonge, Professor of Modern History and English Literatare, 
Queen's College, Belfast. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. (On Thursday next, 


The Rey. G. R. GLEIG’S SCHOOL HISTORY 


of ENGLAND. New Edition, revised by the Author, and brought down to 
1871. I2mo, price 6s. 


CREED; an Epic. By Ricwarp PHILiirs. 


CHRIST the CONSOLER; a Book of Comfort 
for the Sick. Witha Preface by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of CaRLIsLe. 
Small svo, price 6s. 


‘The HISTORY and LITERATURE of the 
ISRAELITES. By C. and A. De Rotuscuitp, Abridged Edition, in 1 vol: 
feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


~The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA 
| CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By the Right Rev. J. W. Co.enso, D_D., Bishop 
of Natal. Parr V1. The Later Legislation of the Peutateuch. Sy, price 24s, 


ANALYSIS FAMILIARLY 


Translated by JANE and CAROLINE 


EXPLAINED. By Dr. Ul. ScHELLEN. 
With 18 


LASSELL. Edited, with Notes, by W. Heaoins, LL.D, FARLS. 
Piates (Six Coloured) and 223 Woodeuts. 5¥0, price 28s. 


SUPPLEMENT to WATTS'S DICTIONARY of 
CHEMISTRY: bringing the Record of Chemical Discovery down to the end 
By Henry Warts, F.C.S., assisted by eminent Scientific 


of the year 189. 
Svo, price 31s 6d. (/n a few days. 


and Practical Chemists. 


Dr. PEREIRA’S ELEMENTS of MATERIA 
| MEDICA end THERAPEUTICS, abridged for the use of Practitioners and 
| Students by R. BENTLEY, M.ARCS., and Dr, 'T. Repwoov, F.C.S. With many 
| Woodcuts. Sy, price 3ls 6d. [.Vearly ready. 


TECHNICAL ARITHMETIC and MENSURA- 
TION. By C. W. MexeirieLp, F.R.S. Being the Seventh of the New Series of 
Text-Books of Science, Mechanical and Physical, edited by T. M. GOoDEVE, 
M.A. Suiall 4vo, price 3s 6d. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. In Thirty-one Entirely New Maps. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by the Rev. G. BuTLer, M.A, Principal of Liverpool College. Imperial 
(/n a few days. 


| . . * 7 
4to, price 33 6d sewed, or 4s cloth, 
| 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEXTS, with Vocabu- 
laries, Edited by Joun ¢. Wurre, D.D., Oxon, 32mo, cloth, 
HORACE—ODES, Book First, price Is. 
VIRGIL—ENEID, Book Second, price 1s. 
| C.ESAR—GALLIC WAR, Book Third, price 9d. 
NEPOS—Miltiades, Cimon, Pausanias, and Aristides, 91. 
OVID—Select Myths from the Metamorphoses, price 9d. 
PILEDRUS—S-lection of familiar and usually read Fables, 91. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


BLACKWOOD AND 


ETYMOLOGICAL 
NOUNCING DICTIONARY 


SONS. 


and PRO- 
of the ENGLISH 


WILLIAM 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT -BOOK of 
GEOLOGY. By DAvip Pace. LL.D. Professor of 

















Geology in the Durham University of Physical TAGE. Including a very Copious Selection | 
Science, Newcastle. With Engravings on Wood ) tile Terms. For use in Schools and | 
and Glossarial Index. Ninth Edition, 2s, Colleges, and as a Book of General Reference. By 
t STormMOntTH. The Pronuneiation 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEO- carefully revised by the Rev. P. ‘ Puer, M.A, 
Cantab, Crown S$v0, pp. 755, 7s Gd. 


LOGY, Descriptive and [ndustrial. By the Same. 





With Engravings, and Glossary of ntifie 
Terms. Fourth Edition, revised and en larg red. | ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION : 
7s 6d. a Practical Manual for use in Schools, By JAMES 


CurRtiE, M.A 
Training Colleg 


MANUAL of ENGLISH PROSE 


Principal of the Church of Seotland 
GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS. e, Edinburgh. 
A Series of Popular Sketches in Geology and 
Paleontology. By the Same. Third Edition, 


Sixth Edition. 1s 6d 


enlarged, 6:3. LITERATURE. Designed mainly for the assist- 
ince of Students in English Composition. By W. | 
HANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL Minro, M.A, [Un January. 
TERMS, GEOLOGY. and PILYSICAL GEO- 


GRAPHY. By the Same. 
larged. 7s 64. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. With Sketch-Maps 
and Illustrations. By Davrp PaGes, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Geology in the Durham Wniversity of 
Physical Science, Newcastle. Fourth Edition. 2s. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHY- 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. With 
Engravings. 53. 


Second Edition, en 


IMPROVED EDITIONS. 


SCHOOL ATLASES. 
By A. KEITIT JOHNSTON, LL. ee ae. 
Author * Royal Atlas,” the « PL ial Atl 


dysivia 


ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIP- 


f the 


TIVE Gf EOGRAPHY. A New and Enlarged Eidi- 
A MANUAL of MODERN GEO- tion, suited to the best Text-Books ; with Geo- 
phic formation brought up to the time o 
GRAPHY, Mathematical, Physical, and Political. Scuies. 0 Sign, catty oad selbermy | 
By the Rey. ALEXANDER Mackay, LL.D., F.R.G.S, } 3 Bags BP cr eenig gone “ 
printed in 8, With Index. Imp. 8vo. Half- 


Crown 8vyo, 


New and greatly improved Edition bound, 125 6a. 


pp. 676, 7s 6d. 


ELEMENTS of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY. for the use of Junior Classes. By the 
Same. Ninth Edition, revised to the present time. 
Crown 8yo, pp. 300, 33. 


OUTLINES of 
GRAPHY: a Book for Beginners. 
18mo, pp. 112, Ls 


ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
A New and Enlarged Edition, containing 4 new 
Maps and Letterpress. 20 Culoured Maps. {mp. 
$yo, Half-bound. 12s 6 

MODERN GEO- 


By the Same. 


ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. A New! 
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pone AND DOUGLAS’ LIST. 


Next week will be published. 
' PRINCIPAL SHAIRP’S STUDIES in 
| POETRY and PHILOSOPHY. Second Edition, 
| Revised, with a New Preface. Feap. 8yo, 6s, 


Also a Third Edition, by the same Author, of 


CULTURE and RELIGION. Fcap. 

| 8v0, 3s 6d. 

| 

TAINE’S HISTORY of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Translated by H. VAN Lavy, 
Complete in 2 vols. 8yo, with Index, and Preface by 


| the Author, price 21s. 
Mr. GRANT DUFF’S ELGIN 
SPEECHES. S8vo, 8s 6d. 
Mr. GRANT DUFF’S POLITICAL 


SURVEY. 8vo, 7s 6d. 

Professor BLACKIE’S FOUR PHASES 
of MORALS. Socrates — ARISTOTLE —CHRIS- 
TIANITY—UVTILITARIANISM, Feap. Syo, 6s. 


Mr. KNIGHT’S COLLOQUIA PERI- 
|  PATETICA. Third Edition, 3s 6d. 
|Mr. MACDONELL’S SURVEY of 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Dr. HANNA’S the WARS of the 


HUGUENOTS. Feap 


. Svo, Gs. 


| Dr. KER of GLASGOW.—SERMONS. 


Eighth Edition. Crown 5yo, 6s. 


| 


‘Dr. JOHN BROWN’S HORZ SUB- 
SECIV.E. 


Seventh Edition. Crown S8vo, 7s 6d 


Captain PALMER’S KIDNAPPING 


SOUTH SEAS. with Llustrations 


in the $ 


lus Gd, 


vo, 


— ERSKINE of 
|  THEN’S POSTHUMOUS PAPERS. 
The SPIRITUAL ORDER, &e. Cro 


LINLA- 


wn Syo, Js. 


| The UNCONDITIONAL FREENESS 


and Enlarg d Editi 21 Coloured Plates. With 
Elementa rvey of the Heavens, designed 
The THEORY of ARITHMETIO. By as an accom) ment to this Atlas, by RoBert 
DAvip MuNN, F.R.S.E. Mathematical Master, GRANT, LL.D. Professor of Astronomy in the 
og ag School of isan bur gh. Crown 8yvo, University ral sguw. Imperial 8yo, half-bound, 
pp. 294, 5s 12s 6d. 
ELEMENTARY HAND-BOOK of 
PHYSICS. With 210 Dingrams. By Wruitax ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
RssiTER, F.R.AS.. &c. Crown Sve, pp. 390, 5s. A New and Enlarged Editio mopanied by a 
Complete In lex of Pla in which the proper | 
EPITOME of ALISON’S HISTORY of oe wae ae de ee ee 
EUROPE, for the Use of Schools. Sixteenth M saver A. a it ad Coloured Maps, | 
Edition. Post 8vo, pp. 604, 73 6d, bound in leather. mperial Gyo, Lel-bound, Tis 6a. 
* This edition is so much enlarged and improved ¢ 
The EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CEN-|/! ” be virtual) new work, sur; passing g everything re Ise , 
TURIES. By the Rev. JAMES White, Author of a extant, buth in utility aud beauty.’ tall | 
“The History of France.” School Edition, Post |“ - 
8vo, with Index, 6s. 
ELEMENTARY ATLAS of 
HISTORY of FRANCE, from the GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE GE OGRAPHY. 
Earliest Times. By the Rev. JAMES Waite. Author For the Use of Junior Classes; i cludit ig a Map « 
of * The Eighteen Christian Centuries.” Post 8yo, Canaan and Palestine, with G: ral Index. Sv , 
with Index, 6s. half-bound, 5s. 
45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; axp 87 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
POPULAR EDITION, 


IN TEN MONTHLY 


OF 


MR. MORRIS’S GREAT POEM, 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 


CONTAINING TWENTY-FIVE TALES IN VERSE. 


Part I, (crown 8vo, limp cloth, price 3s 6d), containing the Tales of THE WANDERERS, 
and ATALANTA'S RACE, 


PARTS, 


will be ready for delivery with the February Magazines. 


London: ELLIS and GREEN, 33 King Street, Covent Garden. 





CHAMBERS’S 


On SATURDAY, JANUARY 6th, 1872. 





JOURNAL. 


will be commenced iu this Journal, an Original Novel, entitled, 


A GOLDEN SORROW, by tho Authoress of “ A House of Cards.” 





Sold by all Stationers. 


OXFORD MOURNING NOTE PAPER & ENVELOPES 


REGISTERED SOLID BLACK BORDER. 
“ Elegant, though free from Ornamentation.” 





NEW SPECIALITY IN MOURNING STATIONERY FOR LADIES. 


DENTELLE MOURNING STATIONERY. 


THE CHOICEST BORDERS INTRODUCED. 


TERRY, STONEMAN, and CO., Mourning Stationery Manufacturers, Loudon 


of the GOSPEL. Feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d, 
The PURPOSE of GOD in the 
CREATION of MAN. Feuap. Svo, price 6d 
|GIFTS for MEN. By X. H. Crown 
| Svo, 63. 
} 
1. Tne Girt or REPENTANCE 
| 2. THE Girt OF THE Yoru! 
3, THE Girt oF THE HOLY GHOST 
4, THE PROMISE T6 THE ELECT 


Professor CUNNINGHAM’S 
NATURAL HISTORY of the STRAITS of MAG- 
ELLAN and WEST COAST of PATAGONIA 


| 8yo, with Maps and INustrations, 15s. 


Dean RAMSAY’S REMINISCENCES 


| of SCOTTISH LIFE and CHARACTER, Library 
i Edition, carefully revised by the Author, and en- 
| larged. With Portrait by James Fazd. 1 vol. Sy 
price l' s 6a 


IN THE PRESS 
|'A CRITICAL HISTORY of the DOC- 
| TRINE of JUSTIFICATION and RECONCILIA 


TION. By ALBERT RITSCHL. Professor of Theolog 
in the University of Gittingen. Translated, wita 
the Author's sanctivn, by J. 8S. Black, MLA. 


| The npr andthe REDEE MED 


{ A Treat on the Offi f Our Lord : the 

Doxvlogy of the Church. By EpwWarpD STEANE 
D.D. In 1 vol. sro 

| 

| Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS. 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT ILL ISTRATED SERIAL 
WORK. 


LONDON: A Pilgrimage. 
DORE & mancmane JERROLD. 


GUSTAVE 
In Twelve Monthly Parts, 5s 
Jan. 1, 1872, 

Tue Times, December 22, 1571. 
first examples tell us that M. Do 
pictures of London and its life, but pictures 
-e much mvre than mere literal renderings of 
‘hitecture of the one and the phases of the other 










which come under bis eye. He will touch everything 
with his wand, and, without altering it from the reality, 





feeling 
M. Dore’s genius sometimes falls into extravagu 
but this is when his powerful imaginatic 
itself. In London he is face to face with facts an 
ences, his pencil has no need to stray from reality, 
and in dealing effectively with realities his artistic 
power will find full employment. The great city has 
for the first time found a great artist to go through its 
length an eadth, to picture its life in all its aspects, 
here is every promise that the book of which this 
»(ret part will prove worthy alike « me 
wthors. M. Dore is seconded by an alinirable 
sraver, 

































THE EcHo, December 19, 1871. 

He faithfully draws that which he ses, and at the 
fame time so draws it as to let us know how the sight 
impressed him as an artist. Let those who wish to see 
the way in which this can be done turn, for instance, 
to the illustration of a“ Scripture Reader in a Night 
Refuge,” and see what such a subject becomes in the 
hands of a great artist Of the beauties of paper 
and printing in the work before us we need not speak ; 
they will plead for themselves as soon as the first 
number is seen. 

Tue Grone, December 20, 1871. 

The work, as a whole, is beautiful in the extreme, 
and will constitute a volume of the greatest value and 
interest. 

PALL MALL GAzeTTR, December 22, 1871. 

Gustave Doré is now well kuowa in England, but it 
was not every one who could settle in bis imagination 
what the French artist's pictures of London were to be 
like. We confess to having entertaine some little 
apprehension that he might fail upon such ground; 
but so far as the first part proves anything it proves that 
our apprehensions were mistak The large engray 
ings here are quite equal in artistic force and tmterest 
to the average of Dorés drawings, and one of them 
(that which depicts a night scene at the doeks) dis- 
tinctly passes beyond the average. It is a bold and 
striking picture, with little of the artist's mannerism, 

‘and allthe breadth and largeness of his manuer. 
Such illustrations as these must add greatly to the 
permanent value of the book, and we hope they will be 
frequently repeated. Oue thing farther we must note 
=—an important point in a work like this. It is the 
custom of too many French artists to make Frenchmen 
of natives of all countries. This was Gavarui's fault. 
His London gamins were French street arabs in English 
clothes. M. Doré has given us proof, in the interior of 
anight refuge, thathe knows how to avoid this blunder, 
and we are inclined to congratulate him upon this par- 
ticular success as much as upon any other. It enables 
us to say that his “ London” promises to bea faithful 
as well as a beautiful book of drawings, 

THE DAILY News, December 25, 1871. 

For literal fact, combined with strong poetic feeling, 
we would point to “Hayboats on the Thames” and 
“The Docks—Night Scene ;" and for study of charac- 

' ‘y and weary wreichedness—to * Sevip- 

rina Night Refug There are also some 
antiquarian bits, and two charming country scenes 
from the neighbourhood of London. The work is very 
handsomely printed, and Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s 
letter-press promises well. When the volume is com- 
pleted it will doubtless be one of the most interesting 
of Gustave Doré’s productions. 

THE MORNING Post, December 26, 1871. 

Forming a judgment of the whole production from 
this first instalment, it must be pronouneed admir 
alike in its conception and in its execution.,.,....This 
first part of “London” would alone establish his repu- 
tation as a great art illustrator of man and of nature, 
if his high reputation had no other ground to rest 
upon. Itisa beautifal folio, turned out in the ve ry 
highest and richest style of art, and which cannot fail 
to tind admirers wherever art is loved. It contains a 
great number of illustrations of exquisite beauty and 
excellence, ranging in magnitude and importance from 
the full-page subject to the initial letter, and all har- 
monizing perfectly with the character of the book. 

SPECTATOR, December 30. 1871, 

As, however, M. Doré is sketching things actually be- 
fore him, and as London has endless suggestions of the 
grotesque or horrible, or faintly visible beautiful, we 
ought in this undertaking to have the best of Gustave 
Doré, and his publishers are doing him justice. Better 
printing on creamier paper we have not seen. 

THE ATHEN &cM, January 6, 1872. 

“London,” by Gustave Doré and Blanchard Jerrold 
(Grant and Co.), is exactly what one might have pre- 

dicted from M. Doré and Mr. Jerrold. When we say 
that the illustrations put us in mind of everything 
which M. Doré has done before, excepting those of his 
Works which were worthy of admiration and unhack- 
neyed, the reader may believe that not only are these 
sketches from imagiuation utterly unlike London as it 
appears to English eyes, but that they afford another 
— proof of how great a genius has been wasted. 
these “London” designs, and the illustrations to 

Vivien" and “Guinevere,” form a sad contrast to M. 
Doré's noble designs to “ Balzac,” “ Rabelais,” “ Janfrey 
the Knight,” &e. Whatever a light and “ jaunty” pen 
Could do, without trouble to its owner or any study on 
his part, Mr. Blanchard Jerrold has done in the text 
before us. 
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| virtues’ sake ; 


STRAHAN AND CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


The LIBRARY EDITION of the WORKS of ALFRED TENNYSON, D.CL., Poet 
Laureate. Vol.I. Post 8vo, 10s 6d, 
*.* This Edition will be completed in 5 Vols,, to be published at intervals of One Month, 


SECOND EDITION. 


cours ’ a) eas 
By the Author of “Ginx’s Baby.” Second Edition, 2 
flel\l in which he first distinguished himself, and has in 
“A book to laugh over, batalso a book to think 
of the gravest questions of the day are in it dealt with signiflcantly."—Sritish Quarterly Review, 
his is a brief outline of a remarkab reer, Which has its lessons and saggestions writtea in every page. 
Indeed, the b altogether, in its whimsical, humorous, and oftentimes serious moods, affords a statement of 
the social problem which is worth the attention of every oue”—Dally Vows, 


LORD BANTAM. 


vols, crown Syvyo, ls, 
“ The author of *Ginx'’s Baby’ has returned to the 
the present story improved ou his first attempt."—1/henwum. 
over; for some 


















SECOND EDITION, 
SAINT ABE and his SEVEN WIVES: a Talo of the Salt Lake City. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“ Varied, fluent, and forcible... 
with genuine satisfaction. "—Daily Vows. 


...This very remarkable piece merits a place among works which ono reads 
“It has a freshness and originality altogether wanting in Longfellow's 














‘Divine Tragedy. “—Afhenrun. “ Amazingly clev Sowides, its pure tone demands recognition, The 
humour is never coarse. There is a high delicrey w sufficient to colour and sweeten the whole, as the 
open spring t z ds everything in good say var vconrormist, © Lt will be relished by roughs in California 
as much as by the self-indulgent philosophers of Bostoa,”"—Sjretafor, “The author of St. Abe ' is a humourist 
‘nd # satirist, and he has here displayed all his qualities lovishly.”"—Seofsman, “Tho work of a poet of un- 
questionable originality and power."—North British Daily Mail. “There can bo no doubt that it is worthy of the 
author of * The Biglow Pxpers.” 5S that work wes published, we hove received many humorous volumes 
from acer lantic, but nothing eqatlto “St. Abes As to its form, it shows that Mr. Lowell has been 

n the poetic art; and tae substance of it is as stroug as anything in the entire range of 





making 


English satirical » — Weekly Review, 


WORKS of FANCY and IMAGINATION: being a Collection of Poetical and other 
Works. By GeorGe MacDoNALy, Ten Pocket Volumes, in neat Case, £2 23. 

* Mr. George Macdonald is one of the few living authors who, while they enjoy a considerable reputation, are 
greater than their repute. His books are well known, are lar rely read, and are highiy esteemed; bat much as 
they have been praised, there is matter in them which has never been praised enough : These ten little green- 
i ‘losed in a handsome case, contain all the author's poems (including * Within and With- 
section of tales under the head of * Works of Fancy.’ They 
1 Mall Garette. 








end-gold volumes, en t 
out’), * Phantastes,’ * Tue Portent,’ and a charming co 
abound with a pure, a delicate, and yet a vigorous faucy.”"—Pu 


The SECRET HISTORY of tho INTERNATIONAL. By Onslow Yorke, 


Svo, 23. 


iv a 
PASSAGES from the FRENCH and ITALIAN NOTE-BOOKS of NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE. 2 vols. post Svo, 24s. 

“Throughout these volumes the reader will find Mr. Hawthorne himself, and himself alone......... They will 
flud the volumes full of exquisite descriptions, and they will anticipate the kindliness and ness of his 
sketches of such friends as Mr. and Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Jameson, Miss Bremer, and the artists of whose 
reciprocal criticisms he was the repository.”"— Westminster Revice, 

2 vols, 


HOW IT ALL HAPPENED, &. By Mrs. Parr, Author of “Dorothy Fox.” 
This is partly 


crown Svo, 21s. 
“ The author of * Dorothy Fox’ has solved the problem of being domestic without being tame, 

the result of her undoubted power of description and her insight into character, and partly of the kind of life 
which she deseribes,—life mostly of the quiet rustic sort, lurking in old country towns and odd sea-side villages, 
which have not yet been crushed into uniformity by the march of * progress.’ Lt is a pleasant rest to the novel 
reader, after wading through dreary volumes re cording the trivial lives of the worshippers of conventionality, or 
the conceptions of * aristocratic’ life formed by some vulgar panderer to the bad taste of the middle-classes, to 
turn to such an Old-World village as Ursley or Chad's End, and hear the simple anuals of its quaint inhabitants,” 
—Athenvum, 


The CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE of PRAYER for the DEPARTED. With copious Notes 


and Appendtes. By the Roy. Frepertck Grorce Les, D.C.L., F.S.A., Vicar of All Saints, Lambeth, 


Demy vo, 16s. 
MUSIC and MORALS. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. Post 8vo, 12s. 


“We cannot commend too highly Mr. Haweis'’s general exposition of the theory of music as the most 
profound and subtle artistic instrument for expressing emotion, Criticism of this sort has hitherto for the 
most part been confined to Germany.......+. We cannot part from bim without an expression of sincere thanks 
for his sound exposition of principle and his wholesome criticism, often couveyed with great force, and sometimes 


witp real beauty as well,"—Saturday Keview, 


The HAUNTED CRUST, and other Stories. By Katherine Saunders, Author of 
“Gideon's Rock.” 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s. 


“ This book will place Miss Saunders in the front rank of novelists. We have not, since the appearance of 
‘Scenes in Clerical Life” seen any collection of tales which give so much indication of real genius and promise 
“You will scarcely flud in fiction more delicate and tender touches.” 





Crown 





of future success.”"— Westminster Review. 
—Craphic, 


The CHILDREN’S JOURNEY, &c. By the Author of “Voyage en Zigzag.” 
Seautifully [lustrated. 4to, 10s 6d, 

“ This delightful book is written by the excellent friend of children, and grown-up people as well, who wrote 

‘Our Children’s Story 'end:A Voyage en Zigzag.’ It is very prettily illustrated by the authoress, and is as 


capital a book of holitay reading as the greediest child could desire.”—£xraminer: 


HISTORY of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in ENGLAND, from the Reformation to the 
End of Last Century. By the Rev Joux Hunt, Author of * An Essay on Pantheism.” Vol. I, From the 
Restoration to the End of the Deist Controversy. Demy 8vo, 21s. 

“ This work, for its historic fullness and fairness, is one of the most valuable modern additions to theological 











literature.” —Sritish Quarter!y Review, 


FERNYHURST COURT: an Every-day Story. By the Author of “Stone Edge.” 


Crown Svo, Ss. 

‘+ We are indebted to the author of ‘Stone Edge’ for another excellent story. Female character in all its types 
is most truly and vividly exemplitied. We cannot call to recollection a book in which women as distinguished 
from fein’nine lay figures have displayed so distinguished and diversifled a part. Our author sh vuld win the grati- 
tude of b . 





er+ex for a series of charming portraits of what hundreds of English ladies are and may be."— 
Athenwuin, 
FAUST: a Tragedy. By Johann Wolfgang von Goetlie. 
Original Metres by BayArD TAYLOR. 2 vols. post Svo, 25s. 
“ Here for the first time can we really see ‘Faust’ reproduced in an English dress as near as it is possible for 
any one to do 80 .For the future, Mr. Taylor's version will doubtless be the accepted trausiation of * Faust’ 
for English readers.” — Westminster Review. 


WALKS in ROME. By Augustus J. C. Hare. Second Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


“The best hand-book of the city and envirous of Rome ever published.,......,Cannot be too much commended.” 
—Pal! Mall Gazette. 


The SONGSTRESSES of SCOTLAND, By Sarah Tytler and J.L. Watson. 2 vols. 


post Svo, 16s 
“ Whoso likes old love stories, quaint and yellow packets of letters, portraits in pastile, a faint scent of musk 
and dried roses, aud the best of good wit will like this book. It is written with great liveliness and grace, and 
introduces us tu as One minds and fine manners as may be met with in the whole range of biography.” —Spectator. 


FRIENDS and ACQUAINTANCES, By the Author of “Episodes in an Obscure 
Life.’ 3 vols. post 8yo. 
“These are * Friends and Acquaintances’ whom it ie good to know, to esteem, to love and honour, for their 
and the privilege of meeting such in the peges of our author is one for which his readers ought 
wl. —Daily Neus. 
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WEALE'S 


RUDIMENTARY 








SERIES. 


ua “ Weale’s Series includes text-books on almost every branch of science and industry, including such subjects as agriculture, architecture, and building, ciyj 
engineering, fine arts, mechanics and mechanical engineering, physical and chemical science, and many miscellaneous treatises. The whole is constantly undergoing 
g 


revision, and new editions, brought up to the latest discoveries in scientific research, 


their excellence is assured."—American Literary Gazette, August 1, 1871. 


are constantly issued. The prices at which these hooks are published are as low gs 





The following is a SELECTION of the EDUCATIONAL WORKS in the above Series. 


ENGLISH. | GERMAN. ITALIAN. 
ENGLAND, ee OF. a bef ve. ar GERMAN GRAMMAR. By Strauss. Limp, 1s. ITALIAN GRAMMAR. By A. Elwes. Limp, 1s. 
5s; cloth boards, 6s. Iso in Five Parts, ls each. i a “i . - anes : ITALIAN TRIGLOT DicTiONaRY. By A. Elwes. Vol. 1 
Greece, History or. By W. D. Hamilton, and E. GERMAN READER, from best Authors. Limp, os Italian-English-French, limp, 23. Vol. IL. English. 
Levien, M.A. Limp, 286d; cloth boards, 33 6d. | GerMAN Trignor Dictionary. By N. E. S. A./  French-Italian, limp, 28. Vol. III. French-Italiay- 
Rome, History or. By E. Levien, M.A. Limp, 2s 6d; Hamilton. Vol. I. E ain thonaam French, limp, English, limp, 28. Complete in 1 Vol., cloth boards 
1s. Vol. II. German-French-English, limp, 1s. Vol. 73 6d. = 


cloth boards, 3s 6d. 

CHRONOLOGY OF History, LITERATURE, ART, AND 
Proeress, from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. Limp, 3s; cloth boards, 3s 6d. 

COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY, HANDBOOK OF. By Hyde 
Clarke, D.C.L. Limp, Is. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Clarke. Limp, Is. 

ENGuisH DicTIONARY. Above 100,000 words. By 
Hyde Clarke, D.C.L. Limp, 3s 6d ; cloth boards, 4s 6d. 

COMPOSITION AND PUNCTUATION. By J. Brenan. 


Limp, 1s. 
DERIVATIVE SPELLING-BOOK. By J. Rowbotham. 


With Explanatory 

Notes. 
CRSAR. 

CORNELIUS NEPOs. 


De Bello Gallico. 








Limp, 1s 6d, Virgin. The Georgies, Bucolics, and Doubtful Poems. > + aceweee > 
, , . A New GREEK Devecrus. By H. Young. Is. 
GREEK. By W. Rushton, M.A., and H. Young. 1s 6d. XgNOPHON. Anabasis, i. ii. ili, Is; iv. v. vi, vi. B 
GREEK GRAMMAR. By Hamilton. Limp, 1s. Virait, Aineid. By H. Young. 2s. I. Young. 1s. ’ 
Greek Dictionary. By H. R. Hamilton. Vol. I. | Horace. Odes, Epodos, &e. By H. Young. 1s. a Se. Ry Somes. Je 6d. 
Greek-English; limp, 2s. Vol, II. English-Greek; | eae pi + Smi UCIAN. Select Dialogues. By H. Young. 1s. 
limp, 23. Complete in One Voiume, limp, 43; cloth HORACE. Satires and Epistles. By Smith. Is 6d. Homer. Iliad. By T. H. L. Leary, D.C.L. Books i. to 
boards, 5s. — 2 ee ng ae Jugurthine War. Notes by iv., 1s 6d; vil. to xii, 1s 6d; xiii. to xviii, 1s 6d; 
. M. Donne, B.A 8 6 xix. to xxiv., ls 6d. 
LATIN. ; ‘oo ee 
TeRexce. Andria and Heautontimorumenos. B the | Homer. Odyssey. By Leary. Books i. to vi, Is 64; 
LATIN GRAMMAR. By T. Goodwin, M.A. 1s. Rev. J. mT M.A. 1s 6d. q 7 vii. to xii., ls 6d; xiii. to xviii, 1s 64; xix. to xxiv, 
Latin Dictionary. By T. Goodwin, M.A. Vol. I. aniade.» Aaah Sleeve an: Ted Davia. ¢ and Hymns, 2s. 
Latin-English; limp, 2s. Vol. IL English-Latin ; ee pa, yra,&e. By J. Davies. 2s. PLATO. Apologia, Crito, and Phedo. By J. Davies, 
limp, 1s 6d. Complete in One Volume, limp, 3s 6d; | Terence. Eunuchus. By J. Davies. Is 6d. a® 
cloth boards, 4s 6d. Cicero. De Amicitia, De Senectute, and Brutus. By Henopotvs. By T. H. L. Leary, D.O.L. Books i. ii,, 
FRENCH. the Rey. W. B. Smith, M.A, 2s. = = 9 = Is Gd; v. vi. vil, 1s 6d; viii. ix. and 
: “een “gant . - ndex, Is 6d. 
Frencu GRAMMAR. By Strauss. Limp, 1s CrckrO. Oratio pro Sexto Roscio Amerino. With] sopyocnes. (Edipus Ty ; 2 
Frenou Dictionary. By A. Elwes. Vol. I. French-| Notes by J. Davies, M.A. 1s. [Just published. | SopHociEs, Antigone. By J, Milas BAS : Py 
English; limp, 1s. Vol. Il. English-French; limp, | Livy.—i. ii, 1s 6d; iii. iv. v. By H. Young. 1s 6d;| Euripmes. Hecuba and Medea. By Smith. 1s. 6. 
a -. — in One Volume, limp, 2s 6a’; cloth xxi. xxii. By W.B. Smith, M.A. Is 6d. Evriprmpes. Alcestis. By J. Milner, B.A. Is. 
oards, 3s 6d. . —_—_ , ESCHYLUS > Fine’ i 
, : CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, Ovip, and Prorertivs, Selec-| “H8CHYLUS. Prometheus Vinctus. By J. Davies, 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH PHRASE BOOK. 1s. tions from. By W. Bodham Donne. 2s. ane: Is. , 
SPANISH. Sugronivs and the later Latin Writers, Selections | “ ae . Septem contra Thebas. By J. Davies, ~ 
SPANISH GRAMMAR. By A. Elwes. Limp, 1s. Som. By W. Bodham Donne. 2s, ARISTOPHANES. Acharnenses. By C. S. D. Towns- 
SPANISH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-SPANISH DICTIONARY. | THE SATIRES or JUVENAL. By T. H.S. Escott, M.A. hend, M.A. 1s 6d. 
By Elwes. Limp, 48; cloth boards, 5s. of Queen's College, Oxford. 1s 6d. Tuucypipes. Book I. By H. Young. 1s. 


III. French-German-English, limp, Is. 
One Volume, limp, 3s; cloth boards, 4s. 


LATIN CLASSICS. 


A New Latin DELeEctTUvs, 
By H. Young. Is. 


By H. Young. 


Complete in 
HEBREW. 

Heprew DIcTIONsRY. By A Bresslau. Vol. I 
Hebrew-English, limp, 6s. Vol. IL. English-Hebrew, 
limp, 3s. Complete, with Grammar, in 2 yols., cloth 
boards, 12s. 

HEBREW GRAMMAR. 1s. 


GREEK CLASSICS. 
With Explanatory Notes in English. 


Notes in English. 


with Vocabularies and By Dr. Bresslau. 


By H. Young. 2s. 
Is. 








POPULAR SCHOOL 


BOOKS, ETC. 





Dg Frivas, New GRAMMAR OF FRENCH GRAMMARS; comprising the substance of | 
all the most approved French Grammars extant, but more especially of the 
standard work ‘La Grammaire des Grammaires,” sanctioned by the French 
Academy and the University of Paris. With numerous Exercises and Examples 
illustrative of every Rule. By Dr. V. de Fivas, M.A., F.E.LS., Member of the 
Grammatical Society of Paris, &c. 34th Edition, 33 6d, strongly bound. A KEY 
to the same, 3s 6d, bound. 

De Fivas, New GuiIpE TO MODERN FRENCH CONVERSATION; or, the Student's and 
Tourist’s French Vade-Mecum; containing a comprehensive Vocabulary, and 
Phrases and Dialogues on every ‘useful or interesting topic ; together with Models | 
of Letters, Notes, and Cards; and Comparative Tables of the British and French | 
Coins, Weights and Measures, &c. 19th Edition, 18mo, 23 6d, strongly half-bound. | 

De Fivas, BEAUTES DES ECRIVAINS FRANGAIS, ANCIENS ET MODERNES. Ouvrage | 
Classique, i l'usage ‘des Colleges et des “Institutions. Treizieiue Edition, aug- | 
mentée de Notes Historiques, Gceographiques, Philosophiques, Littéraires, Gram- | 





maticales, et Biographiques, 12mo, 3s 6d, bound. 

Dg Fivas, INTRODUCTION A LA LANGUE FRANCAISE; ou, Fables et Contes Choisies; 
Anecdotes Instructives, Faits Memorables,&c. Avec un Dictionnaire de tous les | 
Mots traduitsen Anglais. A l'usage de la jeunosse, et de ceux qui commencent a | 
apprendre la Langue Francaise. 22ud Edition, 12mo, 2s 6d, bound. } 

Dr Fivas, LE TrRESOR NATIONAL; or, Guide to the Translation of English into |¢ 
French at Sight. 4th Edition, 12mo, 23 6d, bound. A KEY t» the same, 12mo, | 
2s, cloth. | 

LECONS POUR DES ENFANTS de l'Age de Deux Ans jasqu’h Cinq; avec Hymnes en 
prose pour les Enfants, traduities de l'Anglais de Mdme. Barbauld. Nouvelle 
Edition, le tout revu par Clotilde Norris; avec un Vocabulaire complet, Francais- 
Anglais. 18mo, strongly bound in cloth, price 2s. [Just published. 

Tue Crvit Service OrTHOGRAPHY. A Handy Book of English Spelling, with 
ample Rules and carefully arranged Exercises, Adapted ~ the use af Schools 
and of Candidates for the Civil and other Services. By E. 8S. H. B. Feap, Svo, 
cloth, price 2s 6d. 

“A yery handy, carefully written, and complete little book."—Pal/ Mall Garette. 


| 
| 


Service History OF ENGLAND: being a Fact-Book of English 
Arranged for Examination Candidates and Students generally, and for 
By F. A. White, B.A. Edited and completed by H. A. Dobson, 

of the Board of Trade. With Maps, &c. 2ad Edition, revised and enlarged. Feap 

price 2s 6d. [Just published. 

“We do not remember having seen anything of the kind at once so —_—o- 
dious, complete, accurate, and convenient for use.""—.A‘henwum. 


|THE CIVIL 
History. 
use in Schools. 


Tue Civ. SERVICE GEOGRAPHY: General and Political, arranged especially for 
Examivation Candidates and the higher forms of Schools. By the late L. 
Spence. Revised throughout by Thomas Gray, of the Board of Trade. 
Edition, enlarged. With Woodcuts and Six Coloured Maps. 2s 6d cloth. 

“A thoroughly reliable, as well as a most ingenious compendium of geography.” 

Civil Service Gazette. 


Tue CrviL Servick BooK-Ke&eriné. Book-Keeping no Mystery: its Principles 
popularly explained, and the Theory of Double Entry analyzed; for the use of 
Young Men commencing business, Examination Candidates, and Students gene- 
rally. By an Experienced Book-Keeper, late of H.M.’s Civil Service, 2ud Edition, 
feup. 8v0, price 2s, cloth. 


“The mysteries of book-keeping are here brought within the comprehension ae 


the simplest capacity."—Sunday Times. 


PAYNE'S SELECT POETRY FOR CHILDREN. With brief Explanatory Notes. 16th 


Edition, with Steel Frontispiece. 18mo, 2s 6d, cloth. 


| PAYNE'S StuptES IN ENGLISH PogTRY. With short Biographical Sketches and 
Notes. 5th Edition, revised. Post 8vo, 5s, cloth. 
“ The selection is both extensive and varied, including many of the choicest speci- 


meus of Euglish poetry, and eminently adapted to purify the taste."—Zclectic Review. 


Specimens of the Language in its Earliest, 
Post 8vo, 53, cloth. 


PAYNE'S STUDIES IN ENGLISH PROSE. 
Succeeding, and latest Stages, with Notes, &c. 


m T4T 





THE SCHOOL MANAGERS’ 


SERIES 


OF READING-BOOKS. 


ADAPTED TO THE NEW CODE OF 1871. 
Edited by Rey. A. R. GRANT, Rector of Hitcham, and Hon. Canon of Ely, and formerly H.M.’s Inspector of Schools. 


First Standard, 3d; Second do.,6d; Third do., 8d; 


“ Admirably adapted both in thought and language to the children of the various , 
ages, simple ; without being at all silly, as is too often the case ; instructive, and yet | 
anything but dull, and replete with sound moral and religious principles. .... The 
fourth standard contains an excellent introductory history of England, in which 
the leading incidents in each reign are briefly but effectively narrated.”"—Athenaum, 
September 16, 1871. 

“The gradation is simple and natural, and the passage from common to uncom- 
mon forms of literary expression, and from ordinary to exceptional intellectual 
exercises, is very cleverly contrived, by an editor who has evide ntly thought long | 
and earnestly on the conditions with which he has to deal." —School Board Chronicle. 


Fourth do., 10d; Fifth do., 1s; Sixth do., ls 2d. 


“It is impossible to speak too highly of them......We commend these books to 
the consideration of the National Society. Their imprimatur to.a work so unique 
and almost perfect as that before us would be as creditable to the Committee as it 
would be an undoubted boon to school managers.”"—John Bull, August 5, 
1871. 

“ A skilful graduation of lessons as regards both the mechanical difficulty of 
reading and the nature of the subject-matter, and a judicious choice of extracts, 

ure the two cardinal virtues of a ‘ Reading-Book,’ and both of them we find bere in 
perfection." Sp. ctator. 
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